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Introducing Our Authors... 


James M. Ewine, president of Copiah-Lin- 
coln Junior College, Mississippi, has been 
connected with that institution for some 20 
years, first as an instructor in agriculture and 
education and, since 1932, as head of the col- 
lege. A native of Mississippi who knows the 
needs of the young people of his home state, 
Mr. Ewing has worked for many years toward 
improving the curriculum of the Mississippi 
junior colleges. Mr. Ewing holds a B.S. de- 
gree from Mississippi State College and an 
M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

As vice president of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association, Mr. Ewing contributes 
this month’s editorial on terminal education. 


Lroyp A. Garrison began his duties as 
dean of Jefferson City Junior College, Mis- 
souri, this fall after spending three very full 
years in the east studying for his doctorate at 
Yale University, working as a member of the 
research staff of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education and later as senior special- 
ist on school facilities for the U. S. Office of 
Education making surveys of school needs as 
provided in the Lanham Act covering the de- 
fense areas in the New England states and 
New York. Dr. Garrison is originally from 
the west. He was born in Denver, Colorado 
and later lived on a ranch near Twin Falls, 
Idaho, where he attended a “little red school- 
house.” After graduating from high school in 
Twin Falls, he farmed awhile and then re- 
turned to Denver to become a machinist’s help- 
er. °22 found him in Colorado State College 
of Education majoring in biology and actively 
participating in athletics (track, football, and 
wrestling). He received his B.A. degree in 
1926 and became teacher of science and ath- 
letics in the Bent County High School system, 
where he was later principal. He was granted 
an M.A. degree from Colorado State College 
in 1932, and a Ph.D. from Yale in 1940. 

From 1932 to 1938 Dr. Garrison was dean 
of Scottsbluff Junior College, Nebraska. 
Through work at Scottsbluff he became aware 
of some of the problems confronting an ad- 
ministrator seeking competent instructors for 
junior college service and worked out some of 
the ideas presented in an article in the De- 
cember 1938 issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal. This interest led to the study reported 
in his Ph.D. thesis on which the article in 
the current issue of the Journal is based. 
“Preparation of Junior College Instructors” 
presents the first phase of this study. A sec- 
ond phase dealing with recommendations for 
the preparation of junior college instructors 
will be published in the December issue. 


_ Epwarp F. Mason is assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Iowa. On 


leave from that position in 1940, he was direc- 
tor of publication for the Commission on Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education during its ex- 
ploratory year. His articles descriptive of va- 
rious aspects of junior college terminal educa- 
tion have appeared in the Educational Record, 
School and Society, Nation’s Schools, Curricu- 
lum Journal, Kiwanis Magazine, Nation’s Busi- 
ness and the Journalism Quarterly. 

After seven years of experience in daily 
newspaper work in the states of Washington 
and Idaho and in Philadelphia, Mr. Mason 
entered the teaching field by way of publicity 
work at the University of Idaho, where he was 
associate professor of journalism, university 
editor, and secretary of the faculty. At the 
University of Iowa he teaches courses in news 
writing, reporting, and news photography. 
Mr. Mason turns to the subject of the junior 
college again in “Iowa Lowers Population Re- 
quirement.” 


ALDEN W. SmitH, who writes of student 
government organizations in “No Faculty 
Sweaters Here,” has been interested and ac- 
tive in student government since his under- 
graduate days at the University of California. 
In 1935 he was delegated representative of 
that university at the international student 
government conference in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was known as the Confederation 
Internationale d’Etudiants. He was in those 
undergraduate days president of the Associ- 
ated Students of the University of California, 
president of the Pacific Student Presidents’ 
Association, and president of the National Stu- 
dent Presidents’ Association. That same year 
he received his B.A. degree and a year later 
his M.A. His interest in student government 
has continued since leaving college and he is 
at present director of student activities at San 
Francisco Junior College as well as instructor 
in political science. 

Mr. Smith is coeditor of Who’s Who in 
American Universities and Colleges which he 
wrote with H. Pettus Randall of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama to bring to the attention of 
prospective employers those students who had 
shown themselves to be scholastically above 
the average. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and has been accepted as a candidate 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Davin BUCHAREST, president and a founder 
of Newark Junior College, New Jersey, is a 
native of Newark and a graduate of New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Montclair, from 
which he received the B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
He has taught English in the high schools of 
Newark and was for a time director of dra- 
matics and instructor in English literature at 
Monmouth Junior College, New Jersey. He 
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has also been Supervisor of Youth Personnel 
at the Verona, New Jersey Resident Center 
of the NYA. 

Mr. Bucharest is a frequent contributor of 
articles to newspapers and magazines and in 
the Journal this month presents some observa- 
tions of an administrator in “The Junior Col- 
lege Advisory Board.” 


Joun C. Simpson, president of Stratford 
Junior College, Virginia, knows well both the 
business and educational worlds and combines 
this knowledge for a Journal article “Advertis- 
ing Methods and Results.” He was grad- 
uated from Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, 
with B.A. and M.A. degrees in 1911, and upon 
graduation taught for five years. He gave up 
teaching to go into business in 1916 as a stock 
and bond salesman. The war interfered with 
his business career, however, and he was com- 
missioned as First Lieutenant in Field Artil- 
lery in the U. S. Army in November 1917, as- 
signed to Camp Meade, Maryland. He saw 
overseas service during parts of 1918 and 
1919 and at this time was commissioned Cap- 
tain of Field Artillery. After discharge from 
the army he went back into business. 

He returned to education in 1921 as assis- 
tant headmaster and business manager of the 
Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford, Virginia. 
In 1925 he was transferred to the principalship 
of the Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, 
Virginia. When Randolph-Macon College 
withdrew from the college preparatory field 
for girls, he was elected president of its suc- 
cessor, Stratford Junior College. 


James M. Greic has spent 15 years in edu- 
cation, during two years of which he was a 
rural school teacher, 11 years a high school 
instructor and principal, and two years ad- 
ministrative assistant in the San Diego Evening 
High School and acting dean of the San Diego 
Evening Junior College. At present, he is de- 
veloping two experimental courses, “Occupa- 
tions” and “Vocational Interests,” at Herbert 
Hoover High School in San Diego. He holds 
a master’s degree in educational administra- 
tion from the University of Minnesota. His 
major interests are vocational guidance and 
adult education, and it is of the latter that 
he writes in “Evening Junior College for 
Adults.” 


KraMER J. ROHFLEISCH is a Californian 
who manages to teach, study, write, and at 
the same time indulge in his favorite hobby— 
ships. He is an instructor in history and po- 
litical science and a student counselor at Santa 
Ana Junior College, California, and is work- 
ing concurrently on a doctoral thesis. Before 
going to Santa Ana, he spent nine years at 
the University of California in Berkeley, in- 
cluding two years as a teaching assistant in 
history and one year as Amy Bowles Johnson 
Traveling Fellow in History. This latter 


award took Mr. Rohfleisch and his wife to 
Europe, to spend most of the year in Germany, 

Mr. Rohfleisch’s special interests, the sea 
and ships, were inherited in part from a par- 
ent in the naval service and were sharpened 
by living in the seaport of San Francisco. His 
backyard contains the gaunt skeleton of a 13- 
ton ketch which is slowly taking shape under 
his patient ministrations. In the Journal this 
Californian turns his talents to terminal edu- 
cation and sends forth a warning in “A Dan- 
ger in the Terminal Program.” 


Max Kaptan has dealt with varied fields as 
musician, social worker, teacher and writer. 
He trained as a music major at the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Wisconsin, partly 
working his way through college conducting 
harmonica bands. Yet upon graduation, he 
became a social worker for Milwaukee County. 
He had a hand in the research involved in the 
planning of “Greendale” built by the Sub. 
urban Resettlement Administration under Tug- 
well, preparing reports on school needs, sani- 
tation facilities, recreation facilities, transpor- 
tation, and the like. After that came a year 
with the U. S. Office of Education as research 
director for the Milwaukee Public Forum. He 
returned to his music interest three years ago 
becoming director of the music department of 
Pueblo Junior College, Colorado. 

At present he is preparing for publication a 
study which he made in Pueblo on “Urban 
Musical Institutions.” He plans to have the 
manuscript ready for publication this winter. 
He also has in preparation a volume of short 
musical essays called “Musical Musings” and 
a symphony in D major. His articles have 
appeared in Etude and in various newspapers 
including the local paper for which he has 
written a series of Sunday articles on music 
for the past three years. In the Journal he 
presents “Problems of Junior College Music.” 


Hattie Marre Marsu, dean of personnel, 
Colorado Woman’s College, holds a B.A. from 
the University of Colorado and an M.A. from 
the University of Denver. She has done fur- 
ther graduate work at Columbia University in 
New York City. She has taught in high 
schools in Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and Colo- 
rado. In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, she directed 
extracurricular activities for the junior-senior 
high school and for the junior college. 

For the past six years she has been experi- 
menting with personality improvement work 
at Colorado Woman’s College. As a result of 
her work, she wrote Building Your Personality, 
which was published in 1939 by Prentice-Hall, 
and reviewed in the March, 1940, issue of the 
Junior College Journal. Her hobbies—trout 
fishing, hiking, horseback riding, swimming, 
stamp collecting, and writing—may reveal some 
aspects of her own interesting personality, al- 
though it is of “Junior College Personality 
Building” that she writes in the Journal. 
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Terminal Education Diagnosis 


[EDITORIAL] 


S EVERAL years ago the writer returned 

to the campus one afternoon to find 
a case of smallpox in the college hospi- 
tal. The college physician, nurse, and 
two county health officials, with one dis- 
senting vote, had rendered the diagnosis. 
Many things were done in a rush to pre- 
vent the spread of such a disease. The 
most significant precaution was to have 
every student, faculty member, child, 
and servant on the campus vaccinated. 
To be sure, in a few days it was definite- 
ly established that the boy concerned 
had a mild case of some skin rash, but 
worth-while and lasting results were ac- 
complished nevertheless. 

Had there been complete agreement 
as to what terminal education is, there 
would probably have been little done 
about it. The General Education Board 
Study, the three workshops during 
1941, and the hundreds of faculty and 
conference discussions have done more 
to improve all types of teaching than 
anything that has been perpetrated in 
the junior college. It is a fairly com- 
monly accepted fact that real teaching 
varies in inverse ratio to the level of the 
teaching. The study and investigation 
caused by the terminal education “scare” 
has invigorated a very large per cent of 
junior college teachers from the classi- 
cist to the shop teacher. 

“Sometimes terminal education has 


been used as synonymous with vocation- 
al, occupational, or semiprofessional 
education.” Terminal education is 
used as synonymous, by some, with gen- 
eral or cultural education ending at the 
junior college level. Certainly every ed- 
ucator with any practical judgment rec- 
ognizes the necessity of the schools’ 
preparing boys and girls to earn a bet- 
ter living. All power to the junior col- 
lege program which has set up curricu- 
la which actually prepare for the “job.” 
Any terminal program which has no 
general or cultural education will bear 
careful investigation or observation. 
American education must prepare for 
both living and earning a living. 

There is a strong suspicion in the 
writer’s mind that many of the ter- 
minal curricula being offered in junior 
college are the same old traditional sub- 
jects grouped in a seemingly more logi- 
cally and functionally related order. 

It seems obvious that the teacher of 
a particular subject or course must rec- 
ognize a terminal curriculum as a last 
or completion course, or it will not be 
terminal. A number of traditionally 
taught subjects grouped together as a 
terminal curriculum fail fundamentally 
to meet the needs of junior college stu- 





1W. C. Eells, Present Status of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1941, p. 14. 
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dents. The classroom teacher and not 
the catalogue description or grouping 
determines whether or not a course is 
terminal. 


It would probably be safe to say that 
85 to 90 per cent of junior college stu- 
dents never take formal courses in Eng- 
lish beyond the sophomore year. If this 
be true, is there a valid reason why jun- 
ior college English should not be taught 
from the strictly terminal approach? If 
John Jones is to major in engineering at 
the state university he will complete his 
organized training in English with a 
year to two years of college English. If 
Bill Smith is to be an auto mechanic he 
will complete his organized training in 
English with a year to two years of col- 
lege English. Why then should John 
Jones pursue courses in traditional Eng- 
lish—a subject he has never liked, pre- 
sented in the same manner that has 
taught him to despise the subject and 
retain just enough to be promoted—and 
Bill Smith given an interesting and 
functional course in English? 


“Since the traditional method of 
teaching grammar and sentence struc- 
ture through drills seems ineffective, the 
student will be taught the mechanics of 
writing and correct usage only as there 
is a need for them in all phases of his 
writing experiences in college.”* This 
idea must permeate the classroom teach- 
er in any subject field before that 
teacher can or will teach a terminal 
course, as such. 


For many years Mississippi Junior 
College teachers and administrators 
through conference and association ac- 
tivities have attempted to improve in- 
struction. Administrators, deans, and 
department heads of the various junior 





*K. M. Broom, Jmprovement of Instruction, 
Bulletin 2, Mississippi Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1941; chapter on Freshman Eng- 
lish, by Sarah Ann Turner. 


and senior colleges have met annually 
to discuss their mutual problems. Senior 
colleges of Mississippi accept, almost 
without question, the courses offered by 
accredited junior colleges. Because of 
this fact junior college administrators 
may now accept their responsibility for 
offering courses to meet the needs of 
their students. 


The Mississippi Junior College Labo- 
ratory for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion held on the campus of George Pea- 
body College during the summer of 
1940 was probably the first attempt 
made by an organized group of junior 
college teachers at curriculum revision 
under the workshop idea. As an out- 
growth of this program junior college 
teaching in Mississippi has been greatly 
improved. The Mississippi teachers who 
attended the Terminal Education Work- 
shop at Peabody during 1941 and who 
carried on the Mississippi Program as a 
separate identity, have returned to their 
respective colleges filled with enthu- 
siasm. Students rather than subject mat- 
ter have been placed at the center of the 
program—this is terminal education. 


In conclusion may it be recognized 
that, comparatively speaking, it is easy 
to teach vocational subjects from the 
terminal standpoint. It may be more 
important, however, in the life of the 
student to teach the cultural subjects 
from the terminal or functional aspect. 
One day it will probably be recognized 
that such a cultural subject given func- 
tional interpretation may be just as aca- 
demically respectable as the same sub- 
ject with the traditional emphasis. 


JAMES M. EwInc 





Junior colleges have come to stay be- 
cause they fill an important niche in 
America’s educational system. — Hib- 
bing Tribune, Minnesota. 
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Preparation of Junior College Instructors 


LLOYD A. 


HIRTEEN years ago President Wil- 

kins said that “the quality of the 
teaching is the measure of the success of 
the college.” Since that date there has 
been a tremendous amount of investiga- 
tion in the field of junior college educa- 
tion; yet when one examines the litera- 
ture pertaining to the education of in- 
structors for service in this special field 
he is struck by its inadequacy. 

Therefore the writer undertook a 
study with this four-fold purpose: (1) 
to determine the academic and profes- 
sional qualifications of instructors now 
in service in public junior colleges, (2) 
to determine the professional responsi- 
bilities carried by junior college instruc- 
tors, (3) to determine the ways in which 
teaching in public junior colleges differs 
from that in high schools and senior 
colleges, and (4) to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the preparation of jun- 
ior college instructors. 

In order to confine the study within 
the limits of time and the facilities avail- 
able, certain limitations were necessary. 
First of all, it seemed advisable to focus 
attention upon public junior colleges of 
the size and type most frequently found. 
Using the latest directory available at 
that time as a guide, all of those institu- 
tions classed as local public junior col- 
leges reporting an enrollment between 
150 and 750 were asked to cooperate. 
Out of this group 65 institutions in 21 
states agreed to assist in the study. At 
the time that the final tabulations were 
made reports from 51 of these institu- 
tions were included. Entered in the 
tabulations were the responses of 716 
instructors and 49 administrative off- 
cers. 


GARRISON 


The first procedure involved survey- 
ing the literature concerning the educa- 
tion, duties, and special qualifications 
of instructors in the high school, junior 
college, and senior college or university. 
The findings of this survey were then 
analyzed to determine the characteristics 
common and peculiar at each level. 

The second procedure involved the 
construction, distribution, and _ tabula- 
tion of two sets of checklists to be used 
to secure first-hand data and opinions 
from junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrative officers. These instruments 
were designed to get two points of view, 
that of the executive and of the class- 
room instructor, on the following sub- 
jects: (1) degrees held and required of 
instructors; (2) academic and profes- 
sional preparation, both required and 
desired; (3) experience in teaching, 
both actual and desired; (4) profes- 
sional load; (5) research and publica- 
tions; and (6) characteristics of the 
high school, junior college, and senior 
college. The last item was to be as an 
opinion from those who had taught at 
one of the other levels and thus neces- 
sarily given by experienced instructors. 
In addition the administrators were 
asked to give certain data concerning 
enrollments which could be used as a 
basis for predicting changes which 
might occur in offerings at the junior 
college level. Finally both instructors 
and executive officers were asked to 
make additional comments. 

Major Findings 

The major findings secured through 
use of the question lists may be stated 
as follows: 

1. The master’s degree is an almost 
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universal requirement for employment 
except in certain special fields. 

2. The major sources of degrees for 
public junior college instructors have 
been (a) state universities and colleges, 
(b) private and denominational colleges 
and universities, and (c) state teachers 
colleges. 

3. Both instructors and administra- 
tors recommend a broad general educa- 
tion in a subject matter field rather than 
a narrow specialized type of prepara- 
tion. 

4. There is a tendency on the part of 
administrators and instructors to move 
toward the Ph.D. degree as a require- 
ment for junior college instructors. 

o. Instructors have been recruited 
chiefly from teaching in (1) high 
schools, (2) colleges and universities, 
(3) elementary schools, and (4) junior 
high schools. 

6. Administrators prefer instructors 
with experience first, in other public 
junior colleges; second, colleges or uni- 
versities; third, high schools. 

7. A major share of junior college in- 
structors possess some kind of state 
teacher’s certificate though most admin- 
istrators do not require instructors to 
hold such certificates. 

8. Instructors and executives recom- 
mend an average of 10 courses in pro- 
fessional education as necessary in the 
training of junior college instructors. 
Of these, three or four were believed to 
require special treatment. 

9. The average instructor gives in- 
struction to three or four junior college 
classes requiring three preparations and 
meeting 12 hours per week. 

10. Many instructors give instruction 
in other school units, chiefly high 
schools, where they teach three or four 
classes meeting nine or ten hours per 
week. 

11. The majority of junior college 


instructors assume extra-class responsi- 
bilities which require about four and 
one-fourth hours per week. 

12. Most instructors are teaching in 
subject fields in which they have aca- 
demic majors or minors, though a few 
are also teaching subjects in which they 
have neither a major nor a minor, while 
administrators agree that a major should 
be required as preparation in the sub- 
ject, or subjects, taught. 

13. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
instructors report no research or publi- 
cations during 1938-39. 

14. The principal factors considered 
by executives in the employment and 
promotion of instructors are: (1) abil- 
ity as a classroom instructor, (2) pro- 
fessional growth, (3) knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, and (4) understanding of 
the educative process. 

15. In the judgment of classroom 
teachers the junior college is most like 
the high school in many respects though 
there are several in which it more nearly 
resembles the college or university. 
Academic and Professional Preparation 

Several investigations tend to show 
that the findings stated here in these re- 
spects, academic and professional educa- 
tion, are substantially the same as those 
previously found, though certain differ- 
ences are noted. 

In this connection, Martin found that 
78 per cent of the junior college instruc- 
tors which he studied had A.M. degrees 
and that the fields in which fewest de- 
grees were reported were in art and 
music.! 

In a much earlier study Miss Mar- 
tens reported that 10 per cent of the in- 
structors held no degrees while 90 per 
cent held the A.B., 53 per cent the A.M., 
and 7 per cent the Ph.D. or Ed.D.’ 





1C, W. Martin, “The Training of College 
Teachers,” (doctoral dissertation, University 
of Missouri, 1939). 
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These findings show a lower per cent of 
master’s degrees. An earlier investiga- 
tion reported only 39.5 per cent of A.M. 
degrees and only 2.8 per cent of Ph.D’s. 
Going back still further to McDowell’s 
investigation, reported in 1919, it is 
noted that he reports that 45 per cent of 
the instructors have the A.B. as the high- 
est degree while 39.5 per cent have the 
A.M. and 2.8 per cent the Ph.D.® 

Since the present data show a consid- 
erably greater number of advanced de- 
grees, it may be concluded that there has 
been an upward trend in educational 
preparation. How far this trend will, 
or should, continue no one knows. 

Considerable dissatisfaction with the 
doctor of philosophy degree for college 
and junior college instructors has been 
expressed, and there is now a growing 
demand for some other type of training 
for those who plan to enter college teach- 
ing, especially on the undergraduate 
level.* 

The amount of professional prepara- 
tion also appears to be moving upward. 
This assertion is based upon the fact 
that in the present study it was found 
that more than 85 per cent of the in- 
structors had had almost 22 semester 
hours of undergraduate work in profes- 
sional courses and that over 59 per cent 
had more than 16 semester hours in 





7E. H. Martens, “Training and Experience 
of Teachers in the Junior Colleges of Califor- 
nia,’ California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation (October 1928), 4:58. 


°F. M. McDowell, The Junior College, Bul- 
letin No. 35, Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Education, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1919, p. 54. 


*“B. Lamar Johnson, “Needed: A Doctor’s 
Degree in General Education,” Journal of 
Higher Education (February 1939), 19:75-78. 
W. H. Conley, “The Junior College Instruc- 
tor,” Junior College Journal (May 1939), 9: 
907-512. W. C. Eells, “Desirable Preparation 
of Instructors for Junior College,” Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, pp. 22-4. 


graduate courses. This is higher than 
the amount reported in any previous in- 
vestigation, for Martin reported a me- 
dian total of 28 semester hours,® Stepp 
31 semester hours,® and Wahlquist ap- 
proximately 15 semester hours.” 

The question of professional education 
has another angle, for the kind is prob- 
ably more important than the quantity. 
What kind, as well as how much, was 
found in this investigation. It was noted 
that educational psychology, guidance 
and counseling, methods of teaching in 
the junior college, college problems, 
practice teaching, tests and measure- 
ments, and philosophy of education were 
all recommended by a sufficient num- 
ber of instructors to warrant the assump- 
tion that they were probably necessary. 
Administrative officers in checking a 
similar list gave preference to the same 
subjects but indicated that only two of 
them should be especially organized for 
junior college instructors, guidance and 
counseling, and the junior college. 

In discussing the professional educa- 
tion of junior college instructors, sev- 
eral writers have recommended, (1) 
practice teaching, (2) psychology, (3) 
guidance and counseling, (4) history 
and philosophy of education, (5) spe- 
cial methods, (6) tests and measure- 
ments, and (7) problems of higher edu- 
cation.® 

Turning from the question of profes- 
sional education to a consideration of 
the amount of academic study required 
as preparation for teaching, some inter- 
esting findings are revealed. 





SC. W. Martin, op. cit., p. 34. 


*W. M. Stepp, A Comparative Study of 
Teachers, Curriculum and Financial Support 
of Oklahoma State Junior Colleges, Master’s 
Thesis (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, 1933), p. 21. 


"J. T. Wahlquist, “The Status of the Junior 
College Instructor,” Junior College Journal 
(June 1930), 1:130. 
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In this study instructors were not 
asked to state the exact number of se- 
mester hours of preparation for teaching 
in each subject taught. Instead, they 
gave their graduate and undergraduate 
majors and minors. The greatest num- 
ber reported that they were teaching in 
the fields of their graduate and under- 
graduate majors. Others were teaching 
some other combination of majors and 
minors. Sixty persons, however, were 
teaching one or more subjects which 
were entirely outside either the major 
or minor fields. This would mean that 
those teaching only in major fields had 
a minimum preparation of from 40 to 
50 semester hours. Those teaching 
minor fields had a minimum of from 
18 to 30 hours of preparation. 

The administrative officers stated that 
in most subjects from 37 to 43 semester 
hours should be required as prepara- 
tion. Assuming that these recommen- 
dations are correct, many instructors are 
working in fields in which they have 
done an inadequate amount of study. In 
fact out of 705 instructors more than 26 
per cent would be teaching in fields in 
which they are inadequately prepared. 

Summarizing these findings, it can be 
said that most junior college instructors 
are giving instruction in their major or 
minor fields of study, though an appre- 
ciable number also teach courses out- 





®J. T. Wahlquist, “Legal Status of Junior 
College Instructors,” Junior College Jour 
(January 1931), 1:190. W. C. Eells, “Give 
the Schoolmaster a Fair Chance,” School and 
Society, 38:465-6. E. S. Briggs, “The Improve- 
ment of Classroom Instruction,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (May 1937), 7:459-64. S. L. 
Pressey, “Concerning Professional Training 
for College Teachers,” in Research Adventures 
in University Teaching (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1927), 
p. 145-6. M. E. Haggerty, “The Professional 
Training of College Teachers,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, 1927, 2:1llff. E. E. 
Lindsay and E. O. Holland, College and Uni- 
versity Administration (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930), pp. 321-4. 


side their fields of preparation and most 
instructors evidently have earned from 
30 to 58 semester hours in the subjects 
taught. 

Whether mastery of a field can be ac- 
quired during this period of preparation 
is a debatable question. It is true that 
in the eyes of universities and colleges 
such preparation would not be suff- 
cient.2 On the other hand, it is consid- 
ered as more than sufficient for high 
school teaching.° 

Teaching Experience 

Experience, though not a part of the 
formal preparation of instructors, is cer- 
tainly an important phase of their back- 
ground as a prerequisite to junior col- 
lege service and for this reason is con- 
sidered here as a phase of professional 
education. 

The findings in this investigation 
show that 70 per cent of the instructors 
had experience in high schools, 35 per 
cent in colleges and universities, 22 per 
cent in elementary schools, and 16 per 
cent in junior high schools. Very simi- 
lar findings have been reported by other 
investigators. 

At this point it is also appropriate to 
discuss the type of experience which 


°M. E. Haggerty and G. F. Zook, “The Eval- 
uation of Higher Institutions,” Principles of 
Accrediting Higher Institutions, Vol. I (Uni- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936), p. 145. 
Report of Committee B, Methods of Appoint- 
ment and Promotion in American Colleges and 
Universities, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Bulletin 15, 1929, pp. 180, 181. 
A. L. Jones, “Report of the Committee on the 
Classification of Universities and Colleges on 
the Revision of Standards,” School and Society 
(November 4, 1933), 38:602-4. 

“F, P. Backman, Training and Certification 
of High School Teachers, Field Studies No. 2, 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies (George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
1930), p. 19. E. A. Fitzpatrick and P. W. 
Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Sec- 
ondary Schools (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1927), pp. 29-69. H. R. Douglas, 
“Subject-Matter Preparation of High School 
Teachers,” Educational Administration an 
Supervision (September 1935), 21:462-463. 
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junior college executives prefer, for it is 
important to know which type, in their 
opinion, is most valuable. 

The executive officers who responded 
in this study gave first place to previous 
experience in other public junior col- 
leges. Second place was given to col- 
lege and university experience, and third 
to high school service. The choice be- 
tween high school and college experience 
is a debatable one as 12 persons gave 
first place to each. 

No studies appear to be available on 
this point, whether high school expe- 
rience is better than college, though sev- 
eral expressions of opinion from leaders 
in the field can be cited. These, how- 
ever, merely continue the argument upon 
the nature of the junior college, whether 
it is essentially secondary or collegiate 
in its nature and functions. 

Many educators prefer to think of the 
junior college as a distinct unit which 
should not be patterned after either 
school or college. In this group are 
Bagley, Eells, Johnson, Proctor, Camp- 
bell, Briggs, Snyder and others. In the 
light of present knowledge, no definite 
conclusion can be made on this point. 
Until more evidence is secured, the pref- 
erence given to instructors with expe- 
rience in high school or college must be 
a purely personal one, though it does 
seem logical that, if the courses taught 
are at present chiefly collegiate in grade, 
instructors with college or university 
experience should be preferred. Only 
four administrators stated that previous 
teaching experience was not required. 


The Professional Load 


The word “professional” is used here 
to cover both the class and extra-class re- 
sponsibilities of instructors, for both are 
important factors in the total teaching 
load and in considering the work for 
which instructors must be prepared. 


1. Sixty per cent of the instructors 
teach in the junior college only. This 
group reports a class-hour load of 14.7 
hours per week in 4.5 different classes 
requiring 3.6 different preparations. 

2. Thirty-four per cent of the instruc- 
tors reported an average of 12.2 hours 
per week of teaching in units other than 
the junior college. The number of dif- 
ferent classes or preparations was not 
reported for these units. These instruc- 
tors teach 2.3 different classes in the 
junior college which require 1.5 prepara- 
tions and 7.4 class hours per week. 

3. Eighty-five per cent of the instruc- 
tors reported extra-class duties requir- 
ing from 1.6 hours per week to 10.5 
hours per week. Those reporting the 
greater extra-class loads in general car- 
ried reduced class loads. Major extra- 
class responsibilities were carried by in- 
structors teaching only in the junior col- 
lege. 

4. Forty per cent of the instructors re- 
ported laboratory loads which average 
9.7 hours per week. 

When compared with data available 
for instructors in high schools and 
senior colleges some significant differ- 
ences and similarities appear. Data 
from the National Survey show that 
high school teachers commonly carry a 
clock-hour load of from 25 to 30 hours 
per week in five or six different classes 
requiring preparation in one or, more 
commonly, two different subject fields. 
Data for extra-class loads were not 
given.!4 

It is evident, then, that the total clock- 
hour load of junior college teachers, es- 
pecially of those who teach in no other 
units, is less than that of high school 





™E. S. Evenden, G. C. Gamble and H. G. 
Blue, “Teacher Personnel in the United 
States,” Vol. II, National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, Bulletin 1933, No. 10, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1935, pp. 67-72. 
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teachers and that the number of differ- 
ent preparations is no greater. 

Contrasted with the professional load 
of staff members in higher institutions, 
a rather favorable condition appears. 
The median clock-hour load in the va- 
rious types of higher institutions re- 
ported in the National Survey ranges 
from 14.4 to 18.2. The median of the 
medians being approximately 16 hours 
which is above the number reported for 
junior college instructors in this study. 
The total “institutional responsibility” 
was reported as requiring from 36.9 to 
44.6 hours of the instructor’s time each 
week. This amount includes time spent 
in preparation for teaching, research, 
administration, laboratory and other du- 
ties. Junior college instructors reported 
little time spent in research. The same 
is true for work in practice schools and 
extension work so that the total hours 
of “professional responsibility” in most 
respects would not be higher than that 
of instructors in higher institutions. The 
chief difference is evidently not one of 
time spent but in duties performed, for 
senior college instructors report little of 
the common extracurricular load as- 
sumed by junior college instructors. 

In point of time spent, the difference 
between the three levels is not great but 
high school and junior college instruc- 
tors use more time in actual classroom 
work and in directing the extraclass ac- 
tivities of students. 

In the opinion of instructors, both the 
high school and the junior college are 
much more interested in the needs of 
individual students than is the college or 
university. This particular characteris- 
tic has often been advanced as one of the 
great assets of the junior college. If 
personalized instruction and guidance is 
to permeate the junior college its class- 
room instructors must have considerable 
knowledge of and skill in its practice. 


College instructors of the past have had 
practically no education for this sort of 
work. High school teachers have been 
only a little better trained in this re- 
spect. In fact, the common recognition 
of the function of guidance has just be- 
gun to be generally accepted. In many 
respects the junior college is in a strate- 
gic position in the performance of its 
guidance duties, and if these are to be 
performed well, the staff must be pre- 
pared and the common sources of teach- 
er supply actually cannot furnish them. 

A scholarly mastery of a specific field 
was rated as the principal characteristic 
of the university instructor. This same 
characteristic was ranked quite low as a 
junior college attribute. This ranking 
is also reflected in the prominent place 
given to a type of education producing 
broad educational outcomes. Recent 
stress, at the junior college level espe- 
cially, upon the values of general educa- 
tion is probably responsible for the ex- 
pression of much of this belief.12_ In the 
opinion of many instructors and leaders, 
neither the present type of preparation 
given to high school teachers nor that 
of most college professors meets the 
junior college requirement. This means 
that some new type must be developed 
which will enable the prospective in- 
structor to go beyond the standards com- 
monly set for high school teachers but 
broader than the type of study usually 
required of prospective college profes- 
sors. One of the instructors returning 
the questionnaire penned this on _ its 
margin, “Subject matter extensive rath- 
er than intensive.” Another wrote, 
“Know a lot about the subject you are 
teaching and something about a lot of 
subjects.” These two expressions of 
opinion convey the meaning of gen- 
eral education as well as any that could 
be found. 


*B. Lamar Johnson, op. cit., p. 78. 
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In another respect some desirable mid- 
point between the college and the high 
school should be found. University pro- 
fessors are traditionally freed from the 
necessity of meeting certain require- 
ments which high school teachers are 
becoming more and more bound to ful- 
fill before they are licensed to teach. 
Junior college instructors very common- 
ly expressed their disapproval of either 
extreme. They frequently stated the 
opinion that “subject matter education 
should not be sacrificed to courses in 
education.” At the same time a very 
large number of them indicated their ap- 
proval of certain courses in education 
which should be required. Six or eight 
intensive courses including psychology, 
practice teaching, college education and 
the junior college guidance and coun- 
seling, philosophy of education, and 
tests and measurements should be re- 
quired. This number does not appear 
to be excessive, for it would take only 
about one-fifth of the time spent in 
preparation for teaching.’* If teaching 
is classed as a profession, such a demand 
does not appear to be an exorbitant one. 

It appears reasonable to assume, then, 
that considerable change will take place 
in the public junior college and that the 
direction of this change will require in- 
structors who have been trained to meet 
the growing demands in new fields. 

The junior college also appears to 
have certain resemblances to both the 
high school and the college. In this hy- 
brid state it is really a new institution 
which renders new service and makes 
new demands upon its teaching person- 
nel. Chief among these demands is the 
requirement that instructors have a mas- 
tery of a broad field of subject-matter 





“For an extended discussion of this point 
see: M. E. Haggerty, “The Professional 
Training of College Teachers,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, 2:108-123. 


supplemented by a basic professional 
education and a working knowledge of 
the individual student and his problems. 





DENTAL ASSISTANTS 

A course for training dental assistants 
at Los Angeles City College, California, 
is one of but three of its kind in the 
country operating under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Dental 
Assistants. It was established several 
years ago through Federal aid received 
under the Smith-Hughes Act and now 
turns out dental assistants who find em- 
ployment even before graduation. Fur- 
thermore, it cannot accommodate all the 
young women who could be employed 
in the dental field at the present time. 
In a spic and span model reception 
room, the young women in white uni- 
forms learn how to lay out instruments; 
in the laboratory behind the room, they 
learn how to run up molds; and at a 
desk in the inner office, they are trained 
in office techniques. Every year the 
course sponsors a dental clinic which 
gives each young woman an opportunity 
to demonstrate some one of her skills 
before members of the dental profession. 
It also arranges an annual photographic 
and pamphlet display at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles. Working under 
a dental advisory committee, each mem- 
ber of which acts as personal sponsor 
to a certain number of students, the 
course enables each young woman to 
work five hours a week in the offices of 
at least two different dentists during her 
final two semesters. 


Beyond a doubt the establishment of 
junior colleges is filling a long-felt 
need in the country. Certainly, no other 
factor could account for the tremendous 
growth both in number and enrollment 
of these comparatively new educational 
institutions.—VW orthington Globe, Minn. 














Iowa Lowers Population Requirement 


EDWARD F. 


HE state of Iowa, by action of its 

1941 legislature, now permits a 
school district of 5,000 population to 
establish a junior college. In taking 
this action, the legislature lowered a re- 
quirement of 20,000 population which 
had been on the statute books for a 
decade. 

Since the literature of the junior col- 
lege movement generally recognizes 20,- 
000 population as the minimum ade- 
quate supporting basis for a public 
junior college, the Iowa decision will be 
viewed by many educators as a back- 
ward step. But examination of the cir- 
cumstances suggests that the legislature’s 
action was a natural, if not the best, 
solution to a pressing problem. 3 

The 20,000 limitation did not work 
in Iowa, except to stop the organization 
of public junior colleges. The 20,000 
limit was set in 1931, and from that 
time forward no new public junior col- 
lege was established in the state. Iowa 
simply did not have cities of 20,000 
population in which junior colleges 
could be started. 

Iowa is essentially a rural state—how 
rural, one does not realize until he exam- 
ines the size of the towns. Of cities 
above 20,000 there are only 12; of 
towns and cities from 5,000 to 20,000 
there are only 32; and of towns smaller 
than 5,000 there are 428.1 Total popu- 
lation is 2,535,430. 

Of the cities above 20,000 population, 





*The list of towns and cities used is the list 
contained in N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, wherein the pop- 
ulation figures of the 1940 census are em- 
ployed. N. W. Ayer & Son, Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1941, Philadelphia, 
1941, pp. 293-327. 
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not more than two are without junior or 
senior colleges. Even of those between 
5,000 and 20,000, not more than 12 are 
unsupplied. But it is evidently in this 
second group that new junior colleges 
might be started unless the organization 
of new institutions is to be discontinued 
altogether. 

Such was the situation when the peo- 
ple of Perry (population 5,977) and At- 
lantic (population 5,802) decided that 
their communities should have junior 
colleges. There was plenty of precedent. 
Iowa had 27 public junior colleges, 13 
of them in towns smaller than 5,000, 
and eight others in towns smaller than 
9,000. The 20,000 limitation had throt- 
tled the organization of new junior col- 
leges for the last 10 years. A simple 
and obvious solution was to lower the 
20,000 requirement. 

But the new law does not let down the 
bars to the indiscriminate organization 
of a large number of new junior col- 
leges. It requires a 60 per cent major- 
ity of votes cast—the same requirement 
as for a bond issue. Furthermore, the 
state department of public instruction 
has power of absolute veto of any dis- 
trict’s decision to organize a new junior 
college. The state department has 
avowed its readiness to exercise that 
veto in any case where diversion of 
funds to a junior college would impair 
the effectiveness of public education in 
elementary and high schools. Then, 
too, as has been noted, there are only 
10 noncollege towns (after Perry and 
Atlantic) even in the 5,000 to 20,000 
group. 

But the new legislation does nothing 
to remedy the fact that Iowa’s public 
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junior colleges are the smallest in the 
nation—too small probably for most ef- 
ficient operation; too small certainly for 
any great breadth in curriculum. Iowa 
has more public junior colleges than 
any other state except California, but 
their average enrollment is only 95. 
And their small size is related to the 
smallness of the communities in which 
they are situated. The smallest colleges 
are, in general, in the smallest towns. 
Three with enrollments under 50 are in 
towns averaging 3,452; 18 enrolling 50 
to 100 are in towns averaging 5,759; 
and the six colleges larger than 100 are 
in towns and cities averaging 17,703. 
Distribution of Iowa’s 27 public junior 
colleges according to size of town and 
size of enrollment is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, in which 1940 census fig- 
ures are substituted for those used by 
Love in 1938: 


TaBLE I.—Iowa Pustic Junior COLLEGES 
CLASSIFIED AS TO POPULATIONS OF TOWNS 
AND ENROLLMENT OF COLLEGES 

















Enrollment 

Under Over 
Population 50 50-100 100 Total 
27,000-28,999 _ sei (sé 0 1 1 
25,000-26,999 _. sisi 0 1 
23,000-24,999 sss 0 0 0 0 
21,000-22,999 __.  =s—ssOO 0 1 1 
19,000-20,999 _ 0 0 l ] 
17,000-18,999 _=s—i(aséd 1 0 1 
15,000-16,999 _.. sisi 0 0 0 
13,000-14,999 _..=sss—iss<O 0 0 0 
11,000-12,999 __ == ==s—sOO l 0 1 
9,000-10,999 sO 0 0 0 
7,000- 8,999 ssi (sé 2 0 2 
9,000- 6,999 ss ss—i(aséi 5 l 6 
3,000- 4,999 _. = sss—“( is 2 5 1 8 
1,000- 2,999 _ ssi (iss 4 0 5 
Total 3 18 6 27 
Mean population.__3,452 5,759 17,703 8,157 





Only nine of Iowa’s 27 public junior 





"Malcolm A. Love, The Iowa Public Junior 
College: Its Academic, Social, and Vocational 
Effectiveness. University of Iowa Studies: 
Studies in Education, 10:3, New Series No. 
354, May 1, 1938, Iowa City, Iowa, p. 26. 


colleges are reported by American Jun- 
ior Colleges* to be offering terminal cur- 
ricula, and in the most of these such of- 
ferings are meager. 

A remedy proposed for the Iowa sit- 
uation is to increase the population base 
for the junior college by including the 
whole county in the junior college dis- 
trict. But while this remedy has been 
proposed, nothing has been done toward 
carrying it into effect. 

In general the supporting high school en- 
rollment of the Iowa public junior colleges is 
too small. Before this situation can be 
changed, the number of the supporting group 
should be increased by enlarging the size of 


the junior college district to at least the area 
of the county.‘ 


Here Love puts his finger on the dif- 
ficulty in the Iowa situation. The gov- 
ernmental unit which has authority to 
organize a junior college is still the old, 
original school district—the same dis- 
trict that administers the elementary 
schools and the high schools. There is 
no broader base of resources for the 
junior college than there is for the pri- 
mary school. 

This Iowa situation is an accident of 
educational history. It results from a 
minimum of planning and a maximum 
of fortuitous circumstance. It is only 
another stage of an evolution which saw 
20 public junior colleges organized in 
the state before they were legalized by 
legislative action. These 20 junior col- 
leges were organized by the existing 
school districts. The legislature in 1927 
authorized the districts to do what they 
had done already, and established state 
supervision over their activities. In 
1931 the 20,000 population limitation 
was added, and in 194] that limit was 
reduced to 5,000. But through all these 


enactments the original responsibility 





*Walter Crosby Eells, American Junior Col. 
leges, First Edition, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., 1940. 

“Love, op. cit., p. 29. 
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of the local school district for the local 
junior college was untouched. 

Iowa’s 27 public junior colleges, with 
the year of organization of each, their 
1939-40 enrollment,® and the population 
of the city and of the county® in which 
they are situated, are shown in Table 


II. 


TaBLe IJ.—Iowa Pusiic Junior COLLEGES 





Enroll- Popula- Popula- 


ment tion of tion of 


















































Year College 1939-40 city county 
1918 Mason City 299 27,080 43,812 
1920 Burlington _.... 304 25,832 36,768 
1922 Fort Dodge 201 22,904 41,493 
1922 Red Oak 60 5,763 15,706 
1923 Clarinda 50 4,905 24,821 
1923 Waukon 65 2,972 17,171 
1924 Estherville _.... 1 88 5,651 13,330 
1926 Creston 89 8,033 16,288 
1926 Sheldon 85 3,768 19,303 
1926 Webster City... 102 6,738 19,902 
1927 Albia 63 5,157 14,542 
1927 Boone 80 12,373 29,751 
1927 Britt 90 1,813 15,385 
1927 Chariton 57 5,754 14,542 
1927 Maquoketa _.... 60 4,076 19,177 
1927 Marshalltown —.. 129 19,240 35,333 
1927 Osceola 30 3,281 10,272 
1927 Tipton 57 2,518 16,876 
1927 Washington —_. -« 84—S 55,227 =20,028 
1928 Independence —. 45 Ss 4,342» «20,971 
1928 Bloomfield _.-- - 40)—s- 2,732 =—-:111,123 
1928 Eagle Grove._. 55 4,024 20,036 
1929 Elkader 78 1,556 24,302 
1929 Ellsworth (Iowa 

Falls) 105 4,425 22,505 
1929 Muscatine _..... 96 18,286 31,281 
1930 Centerville... ..§ 79 8,413 24,258 
1930 Emmetsburg _... 63 3,374 16,142 





In 1923, when there were five junior 





colleges,7 the legislature authorized 
school districts to collect tuitions from 
students of post-high school grade. But 
this enactment did not legalize the jun- 
ior college. The lush year of junior 
college organization was 1927, the year 
in which junior colleges were legalized. 


That all the colleges founded in 1927 had 





SJunior College Directory, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 
1941. 

*1940 census figures in Ayer Directory. 

"Love, op. cit., p. 24. 
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been established before the legislature 
authorized them was stated specifically 
by Miss Agnes Samuelson,® then state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Many of these colleges could not exist 
if they did not draw students from out- 
side their own communities. This they 
systematically undertake to do. They 
furnish entertainment for high school 
assemblies; they invite high school grad- 
uating classes to special college pro- 
grams; they send out field representa- 
tives to meet high school graduates and 
their parents; they encourage extra- 
curricular activities that will attract out- 
of-town students. 

From the beginning the junior colleges have 
been eager to enroll students from outlying 
communities. In the smaller communities the 
very life of the college depends on its success 
in attracting these students, who compose 
nearly a third of the enrollment .... 

Although there is a slight increase in this 
percentage, from 27.94 [1929-1930] to 31.87 
per cent [1936-1937], it is hardly enough to 
justify speaking of the increase as a trend. 
Should the area of the junior college district 


be increased, these students would become a 
part of the supporting population.’ 


Statistics for 1938-1939 still further 
belie any trend toward increased enroll- 
ment from outside. American Junior 
Colleges’® gives data on 23 of the Iowa 
public junior colleges, indicating (see 
Table III below) that 31.77 per cent of 
the students in that year were from out- 
side the city or district in which the col- 
lege was situated. This is virtually iden- 
tical with Love’s percentage for 1936- 
1937. 

But the data from American Junior 
Colleges go further. They give reason 
for concluding that the Iowa public jun- 
ior colleges are not drawing students 





®Agnes Samuelson, Public Junior Colleges 
(Bulletin of Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction), State of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1928, pp. 6-7. She lists the first 19 of the 
foregoing list, plus Cresco. 

"Love, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

Op. cit. — 
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from their counties at all in proportion 
to the population available. American 
Junior Colleges reports geographical dis- 
tribution of students from 23 institutions 
as shown in Table III. 





Taste III. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
STUDENTS IN Iowa Pusiic JuNIoR COLLEGES 
Out- 

Enroll- County side 


ment Same outside coun- 












































College 1938-39 city city ty 
Burlington _....... 215 168 19 28 
Fort Dodge 182 150 20 12 
Red Oak 81 60 20 ] 
Waukon 71 57 12 2 
Estherville _... 103 68 14 21 
Creston 85 52 29 4 
Sheldon 57 30 12 15 
Webster City _.._ 102 70 26 6 
Albia 45 30 12 3 
Boone 85 65 18 2 
Chariton 52 30 19 3 
Marshalltown —.. 112 84 25 3 
Osceola 44 25 17 2 
Tipton 37 22 13 2 
Washington ___ . 84 44 27 13 
Independence _.._ 45 39 4 2 
Bloomfield __.. ——— 26 4 2 
Eagle Grove _.... 57 39 14 4 
Elkader 75 32 15 28 
Ellsworth (Iowa 

Falls) 83 24 40 19 
Muscatine _......_ 102 92 8 2 
Centerville —_. 64 37 23 4 
Emmetsburg —.... 60 34 21 5 
1.873 1.278 412 183 





Ignoring enrollment from outside the 
county, it will be seen that only 24.4 per 
cent of enrollment in these institutions is 
from outside the city but within the 
county. This statement becomes even 
more significant when one compares en- 
rollment with population. Computing 
percentages from city-county population 
figures already cited, and comparing 
them with percentages from columns two 
and three of the 1938-1939 enrollment 
figures, one finds that the percentage of 
county population outside the city is in 
every case far greater than the per- 
centage of county enrollment from out- 


side the city. The percentages are 
given in Table IV. 


Tasie [V. PercentTacE Iowa County ENROLL- 
MENT OutsipE City COMPARED WITH 





POPULATION 
Per cent Per cent 
county county 


enrollment population 















































College outside city outside city 
Muscatine 8 41 
Independence ——— 9 79 
Burlington 10 30 
Fort Dodge —_.___ 12 45 
Bloomfield 13 75 
Estherville - 17 58 
Waukon 17 83 
Boone — 22 58 
Marshalltown — 23 45 
Red Oak 25 63 
Eagle Grove 26 80 
Webster City 27 66 
Albia 28 64 
Sheldon 28 80 
Elkader 32 94 
Creston 36 51 
Tipton 37 85 
Centerville 38 65 
Emmetsburg — 38 79 
Washington —_ 38 74 
Chariton 39 60 
Osceola 40 68 
Ellsworth (Iowa 

Falls) 62 80 








This simply means that these junior 
colleges have in their own counties res- 
ervoirs of population that they have not 
drawn upon. Furthermore, the average 
population of an Iowa county is 25,610, 
being thus not far above the 20,000 low- 
er limit recently considered ideal. 

When Love made his study he con- 
cluded that Iowa, in its junior and 
senior colleges, should provide for 48,- 


000 youths in the junior college years. 


It might then be concluded that at the pres- 
ent time approximately 28 per cent of the 
youth who are eligible for junior college edu- 
cation are provided for in the state of Iowa. 

It is certain that if provision were to be 
made for the entire group, then junior col- 
leges serving an area larger than that of a 
local school district would be needed. At the 
present time, there are nearly enough institu- 
tions in the state, but their facilities are not 
adequate.” 


If an area larger than a local school 
district is chosen, then no less an area 
than the county would be desirable. 





“Love, op. cit., p. 8. 














No Faculty Sweaters Here 


ALDEN W. 


HEN in 1901 President Benjamin 

Ide Wheeler gave student govern- 
ment to the senior class of the University 
of California he said that student gov- 
ernment should not be a sham. If it were 
to be student government in name, it 
should be that in fact. This is the writ- 
er’s conception of student self-govern- 
ment in the junior colleges. Student self- 
government has as its purpose, educa- 
tion. There is no place for a student as- 
sociation that fails to offer educational 
opportunities to its members. When ad- 
ministered properly the extracurricular 
program of an institution can offer a 
veritable treasure-house to the student. 
“Student government must not be facul- 
ty government with a sweater on.” 

At the inception of San Francisco 
Junior College in 1935 a program of 
student activities was one of the many 
to be initiated. In keeping with the sec- 
ondary school nature of the institution, 
student self-government was organized 
along the lines of what was already 
known to exist in the high schools and 
junior colleges. Such organization was 
for immediate purposes only, because 
the administration felt that in this kind 
of institution student self-government 
had to be more than an instrument for 
managing the affairs of the many to the 
educational benefit of the few students 
who found themselves in positions of 
leadership. 

In keeping with the terminal and vo- 
cational emphasis of the institution, the 
president strongly encouraged the devel- 
opment of activities to fit their aims. 
His method of accomplishing this was to 
set up a course in student government, 
in reality a course in political science 


SMITH 


theory allied with a laboratory period. 
The latter was to be for the executive 
council meetings of the Associated Stu- 
dents, to meet twice weekly, and to al- 
low students two units of credit. It is 
the purpose of this paper to show the 
results of this experiment. 

The course was organized with a dual 
philosophical objective in mind. 

First: Student activities were con- 
ceived of as an instrument of education 
for a democracy, “learning by doing” 
process where the learner and the do-er 
could realize the most from all of their 
experiences. Experiences in student ac- 
tivities were to be lessons, not just by- 
products of class dances and football 
games. As far as possible each student’s 
experience in the realm of his student 
body activities would be accompanied 
by faculty counsel, objective analysis, 
and study. The majority of the student 
body was encouraged to participate. 

Secondly: The course operated on the 
premise that leaders can be developed, 
and that a democracy must be influenced 
in a large way by the leaders who rise 
from its ranks. In addition the idea is 
stressed that in a democracy “ranks” 
are conditioned by those leaders that 
they produced. From these two prem- 
ises it would be logical to assume that 
the course could be defined as “Leader- 
ship training for citizenship in a democ- 
racy.” 

The subject-matter for such a course 
must necessarily be of a nature to ac- 
complish these two general philosophi- 
cal objectives, and as a result of certain 
alterations and refinements brought 
about by experience in conducting the 
class for six semesters, it is composed 
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essentially of two main subject divi- 
sions. These are (1) parliamentary law 
and (2) principles of administration of 
extracurricular activities, including bud- 
getary procedure, handling of finances, 
requisitions, and similar problems. 


Parliamentary Law 


The students’ executive council has 
proved to be an excellent medium for 
teaching parliamentary procedure and 
parliamentary law. As an experiment 
the writer has compared two different 
groups in parliamentary work. In the 
one, only lectures and discussions were 
used; in the other, one day each week 
was given to lectures and discussions, 
and the other day to practice in parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The difference in attitude alone be- 
tween the two groups indicated the de- 
sirability of the practical training. The 
group which received no opportunity to 
put into practice what it had learned 
soon looked on the subject-matter as a 
prosaic and uninspired course in law— 
something through which they were re- 
quired to labor and for which they 
would be questionably better off when 
they had finished it. 

The students in the second group 
seemed to become more enthusiastic as 
their experience increased. They spent 
more time asking questions outside of 
class, and at the end of the terms it was 
not exceptional for the entire group to 
express itself in some positive manner 
toward parliamentary law as a construc- 
tive and profitable subject, whereas 
those in the lecture group groaned with 
the thought of having to study it in 
preparation for a final examination. It 
had been not uncommon to hear one or 
two of the students in the lecture class 
make such a comment as “Why must we 
learn this—it can certainly be of no 
practical value to us?” 

Parliamentary law was presented to 
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both groups as a legal subject. It was 
not limited to its lesser elements, such 
as making motions, or addressing the 
Chair, procedure which anyone might 
know, but was expanded to meet the ex- 
tra needs of the parliamentarian, be he 
in business or club life, when confront- 
ed with a problem even one step beyond 
the making of a motion to adjourn and 
the like. 


The American Republic is in a large 
measure a government through public 
discussion. We talk of a desired move- 
ment or reform to our immediate as- 
sociates. Then a meeting is arranged to 
discuss the matter, other meetings are 
called by other groups, and presently we 
have launched a community, state, or 
national movement. 


In all our various public meetings, 
whether formal or informal, whether a 
temporary body formed for some spe- 
cial purpose or a permanent deliberative 
assembly such as the State Legislature 
or the United States Congress or the 
Executive Committee of the Associated 
Students of the San Francisco Junior 
College, a knowledge of at least the ele- 
ments of parliamentary law is fundamen- 
tally important. It has been said that 
the citizen with a worthy cause who 
knows parliamentary procedure can usu- 
ally secure what he wants before a de- 
liberative assembly. 

If there is divergence of opinion in 
the meeting so that opposition develops, 
some one would direct its course prop- 
erly. To lead, whether in the majority 
or in the minority, it is necessary that 
one know not only the principles upon 
which parliamentary law is based, but 
that he have a practical working knowl- 
edge of the generally accepted rules of 
parliamentary procedure. It is the aim 
of the section of this course on parlia- 
mentary law to aid, through proper in- 
formation, admonition, advice, and in- 
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spiration, the development of those qual- 
ities which mean leadership in parlia- 
mentary assemblies. Leaders with par- 
liamentary knowledge, tact, and floor 
ability are needed in every organized 
assembly, sinall or great, and the practi- 
cal value of their services in this kind 
of work can scarcely be estimated. 
Some of the topics considered in this 


unit are: 


History of parliamentary law 

Parliamentary law as a consistent system based 
on common sense and sanctioned by the test 
of actual experience 

Motions 

Authoritative background of parliamentary law 

in the U. S. 

Extent of parliamentary authority of the House 
of Representatives 

Vocabulary of parliamentary law 

Class motto 

Process of presenting and disposing of a mo- 


tion 
Classification of motions 
Form of formal resolution 
Subsidiary motions 
Incidental motions 
Privileged motions 


Parliamentary Strategy 


The second part of the parliamentary 
law unit is concerned with parliamentary 
strategy. A skillful handling of the rules 
of parliamentary procedure may be used 
to strengthen materially the position of 
majority or minority groups within the 
organization. Log-rolling may or may 
not be justified, depending upon personal 
points of view. With the ethics of such 
tactics this course is also concerned. 
Parliamentary strategy is a political sci- 
ence and must be considered and under- 
stood as such. For the purposes of de- 
fense and enlightenment, it is impor- 
tant that one understand a few of the 


basic stratagems employed. 


Selection of officers and committees: 
Partial Chair giving floor to “picked” 
speakers. 
Good speakers for one side, poor speak- 
ers for other side. 
Technical, accurate minutes by secretary, 
yet biased. 
Reference of important material to biased 
committees. 


Order of business 
Certain items retained from agenda until 
attendance is favorable. 
Defeat of one item by injecting another 
ahead of it. 
Amendment 
The majority split by amendment or by 
running two candidates. 
Reference to committee 
Refer to impotent committees 
i.e. The Federal Congress Committee 
“For the Care of Old Documents.” 
Adjournment 
The minority can cut short consideration 
of a proposal where unfavorable action is 
imminent, by moving to adjourn. 


The employment of such tactics re- 
quires the utmost care. Unless there is a 
seeming innocence in the strategy used, 
it becomes as a boomerang to the one 
employing it. There must be an obvious 
and plausible reason for each move 
made, that the real reasons shall not be- 
come evident. Conversely, to protect 
oneself from such tactics, it is not 
enough to examine the obvious reason 
for some parliamentary move; the scru- 
tiny must extend beneath this to the mo- 
tive itself. 

In the long run, the best strategy to 
employ is that of absolute fairness and 
frankness. A_ reputation for being 
“above board” usually adds more weight 
to one’s opinions and secures more per- 
manent support than any stratagem of 
parliamentary law. 


Organization and Management 
The second unit of this course is con- 


cerned with the organization, manage- © 


ment, and administration of extracurric- 
ular activities by the student. Within 
this unit study is made of the complete 
system of finances for student affairs, 
the arrangement of the office of the 
comptroller, the handling of the monies, 
the disbursements, requisitions, budget- 
ary procedure, principles involved in 
making a budget, income source, expen- 
ditures, and the like. 

Part of the course considers the ques- 
tion of constitutional authority, the 
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meaning of a constitution, its place in a 
democracy, and how it can be inter- 
preted. Further, it is concerned with 
the administration of various activities 
—dances, rallies, assemblies, committee 
work, and such problems as getting efh- 
cient work out of committees for college 
affairs. The sponsor who has been se- 
lected for the program of student gov- 
ernment is the largest single factor in its 
success. His attitude is important. He 
should believe in young people, the dem- 
ocratic way of life, and be thoroughly 
convinced of the value of student co- 
operation. 

Dr. Earl C. Kelley, professor of edu- 
cation, Wayne University, believes that 
“the extent to which democracy is prac- 
ticed will depend largely on the good- 
will and sensitiveness of the sponsor. 
Those who sponsor it at present are no 
doubt capable, but for the most part 
they are loaded with other work and this 
very important function is an extra duty. 
A school, of course, has to attain a cer- 
tain size before it can afford separate in- 
dividuals for special functions, and many 
schools will find it necessary to maintain 
the sponsorship of student affairs as 
part-time assignments. This important 
and difficult task cannot be done after a 
hard day’s work and in an off-hand man- 
ner. The sponsor is entitled to time to 
give the amount of attention necessary 
and adequate to the task. This will vary 
with the size of the school. The data 
show that even in our largest schools 
many of the sponsors have as little as 
one period a day to devote to student co- 
operation.”! It has been the aim of San 
Francisco Junior College to comply with 
Dr. Kelley’s point of view. 

The course at San Francisco in stu- 
dent government is known as Political 








**A Report of Student Government in High 
School.” National Self Government Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York. 


Science 2ab. As stated above it is divid- 
ed into two parts—each part devoted to 
a separate semester. “Parliamentary 
law” is handled in the fall semester and 
is called Political Science 2A. The “Or- 
ganization and Administration of Extra- 
Curricular Activities” is given in the 
spring semester and is known as Po- 
litical Science 2B. The group of stu- 
dents meeting as this class includes the 
officers of the student body. Their inter- 
est in applying the work of the class to 
the practical benefit of the students has 
expanded several-fold the program of 
student cooperation in the junior col- 
lege. It has thus become a function of 
San Francisco Junior College to provide 
vocational training in government and 
politics and citizenship training for our 
own country’s internal national defense. 


SAN ANGELO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A junior college for San Angelo, 
Texas by the fall of 1942 is the aim of 
the San Angelo Board of Education. 
Plans and specifications for three build- 
ings—the educational building, the vo- 
cational science building, and the gym- 
nasium—have been completed and sub- 
mitted with an application for Federal 
aid to the WPA district office in San 
Angelo. Immediately after approval by 
the WPA, a $200,000 bond election may 
be called by the school board this month. 
The buildings, of native stone, have been 
designed to accommodate from 450 to 
500 students. Dormitories will not be 
included in the first construction pro- 
gram. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE PLAN 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
education of Atlantic City, Illinois, plans 
were discussed for adding two more 
years to the high school program and 
giving courses on the junior college 
level. 

















The Junior College Advisory Board 


DAVID BUCHAREST 


PERUSAL of junior college catalogs 
A reveals the fact that the member- 
ship of most junior college advisory 
boards consists of educators—usually 
high school principals. Such a member- 
ship, of course, serves a valuable func- 
tion in helping to shape sound educa- 
tional policy and ensures the coopera- 
tion of the community’s high schools 
from which most prospective junior col- 
lege students are drawn. If, however, 
the junior college is to carry out its 
functions more adequately, an advisory 
board of much wider scope is definitely 
indicated. 

The needs of Newark Junior College 
students are similar to those of students 
in any metropolitan junior college. 
Some students, after completing two 
years of junior college work, expect to 
enter the senior college or university in 
preparation for the professions; others 
who are taking terminal courses hope to 
complete their general education or to 
prepare for positions in the semiprofes- 
sions. The administration of Newark 
Junior College, in evaluating its educa- 
tional program, decided that, if the col- 
lege were to meet these needs more com- 
pletely and efficiently, it was necessary 
to be in close contact with every phase 
of community life. The best means of 
accomplishing this purpose was to invite 
outstanding individuals of the commu- 
nity to form an advisory board. The ad- 
visory board was to include in its mem- 
bership prominent representatives of the 
professions, business and industry, gov- 
ernmental agencies, cultural groups, ed- 
ucational institutions, the college facul- 
ty and administration, the students’ par- 
ents, alumni, and the student body. 


Such a board would be truly democrat- 
ic in that it represents all aspects of the 
college’s activities and every shade of 
opinion. It was thought desirable to 
limit the number of representatives from 
each group so as to avoid top-heavy 
representation from any one group and 
to obtain an efficient, working board 
genuinely interested in the welfare of 
the college. Therefore, the membership 
from each group was restricted to two 
representatives. The decision to limit 
the representation from any one group 
to two members was based on the like- 
lihood that if one member of a certain 
group was unable to attend a meeting, 
the other could. In this way, all groups 
would be more likely to have represen- 
tation at every meeting of the board. 
For instance, the medical profession is 
represented by the president of the 
Northern New Jersey Academy of Med- 
icine and by the college physician; law 
by two members of the legal department 
of the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
and the New York Bar; state govern- 
mental agencies by the Assistant State 
Commissioner of Finance and the Assis- 
tant Director of Research of the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce; the field 
of merchandising by the president of 
Michaels Department Store and the ex- 
ecutive vice president of L. Bamberger 
& Co. Although at present not every 
group in the community has representa- 
tion, the scope of the board is being con- 
tinually widened. 

As the members of the board were not 
primarily educators, it was not surpris- 
ing that they shared the ignorance of 
many of the general public regarding 
the educational philosophy and purposes 
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of the junior college. Therefore, the first 
few meetings of the board were devoted 
to the discussion of the junior college 
movement in general and the purposes 
and ideals of Newark Junior College in 
particular. In order to avoid the un- 
fortunate experience of some colleges 
whose advisory boards assumed that 
they were given the power to command 
completely the policies of their institu- 
tions, the complete organization of the 
college was explained in detail and a 
clear distinction made between the func- 
tions of the board of trustees and the 
advisory board. It was clearly under- 
stood that the main purpose of the ad- 
visory board was to coordinate and in- 
tegrate the activities of the college with 
those of the community and advise the 
administration and board of trustees re- 
garding college policies. Of course, the 
advisory board would carry out any 
plans of its own which were in accord 
with the aims of the college. The re- 
sults were that the advisory board has 
become very enthusiastic about the 
ideals of the junior college movement 
and has been cooperating wholehearted- 
ly with the college administrators and 
trustees. The board has elected its own 
officers and planned a most interesting 
and varied program that is proving of 
inestimable value in the development of 
the college. 

A long-range public program has been 
adopted with the ultimate aim in view 
of obtaining permanent endowment 
funds and broadening the college’s com- 
munity activities. Lectures and forums 
on vital issues of the day to which the 
public is invited are being sponsored by 
the board. A member of the board has 
been most helpful in arranging for the 
use of the college’s facilities in giving 
free engineering courses financed by 
Federal funds as part of the national de- 
fense program. Another committee, 


which includes faculty members, is 
studying the needs of business and in- 
dustry and forming plans for the revi- 
sion and expansion of the college’s ex- 
tension division. The board is also spon- 
soring the Newark Junior College Stu- 
dent Committee of “Young America 


‘Wants to Help” in its drive to provide 


hospital beds and clothing for wounded 
women and children of Great Britain. 
Another committee in conjunction with 
the college’s Guidance and Placement 
Bureau is helping to find employment 
opportunities for graduates and stu- 
dents of the college. 

These are a few of the ways that an 
active and interested advisory board, 
imbued with the educational ideals of 
the junior college and _ representing 
many fields of community endeavor as 
well as all phases of the college itself, 
can aid in helping a junior college meet 
more adequately the needs of its stu- 
dents and community. 


YAKIMA BUILDING PLAN 

A building plan for a new structure at 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Wash- 
ington, has been drawn up by the college 
faculty. The plan anticipates that the 
future needs of the college require a 70- 
room building or at least three times the 
floor space of the present structure. Final 
plans and steps toward actual construc- 
tion, however, await the judgment of the 
board. of trustees. 





MORGAN PARK FUND 

Plans for an endowment fund cam- 
paign among the 1,500 alumni of Mor- 
gan Park Junior College, Illinois, are 
now under consideration. The campaign 
will probably get under way this fall, 
Dean Albert G. Dodd has announced. 
The fund is to provide needed income, 
new equipment, and the maintenance of 
a proposed new building. 














Advertising Methods and Results 


JOHN C. 


_ BRING TOGETHER the prospective 
student and the school is the pur- 
pose of college advertising. Any form 
of publicity is advertising, even though 
some dignified educators may prefer to 
call it the dissemination of news. Per- 
haps the chief distinction is that in news 
releases the expense is indirect, while in 
space advertising the expense is direct. 
Generally speaking, there is an expense, 
and frequently the newspaper that car- 
ries frequent releases “hopes” to have 
space bought sooner or later—perhaps 
in an educational directory issued dur- 
ing summer months. 

Visits to schools to consult principal, 
dean, guidance counselor, individual 
teacher, or pupil by a representative, are 
to secure names of those who are pros- 
pects for the particular school represent- 
ed. Direct mail sent to thousands of 
prospects is to claim their attention. Ra- 
dio talks or programs, the sending of 
glee clubs on trips, the development of 
excellent athletic teams, the invitation to 
students to spend a week-end at the col- 
lege, the use of “catchy” photographs, 
the writing of letters by a student to a 
prospect, the interview of a representa- 
tive in the home of the prospect, teas by 
alumni, receptions to entire communi- 
ties, are some of the methods of secur- 
ing the attention of prospects and then 
of presenting the claims of the college. 
In the case of church-related institu- 
tions, there is the added opportunity of 
appearing before conferences, associa- 
tions, and the individual churches. 

These are legitimate methods, if they 
are used legitimately—but they can be 
overdone and thus become objection- 
able—even to creating the impression 


SIMPSON 


that colleges are out to get students—by 
high-powered methods if necessary. 


This impression can hurt all institutions, | 


for parents may lose faith in the sin- 
cerity of schools. 

Advertising is often thought of as 
that which appears in various mediums 
—newspapers, religious papers, college 
papers, pictorial directories, high school 
annuals, and magazines. In such adver- 
tising, the college depends upon the 
space used and the copy to attract favor- 
able attention and correspondence. Just 
any copy will not do. It must in some 
way reflect the college and must at the 
same time give facts—perhaps just 
enough to arouse curiosity. Artistry in 
lay-outs is important. A small adver- 
tisement which has regard for type and 
white space, and which uses a small cut 
or none at all may be more effective 
than a large advertisement inartistically 
arranged. Some advertising agencies 
stress the fact that it isn’t so much a 
matter of what is spent as how it is 
spent. There is a point of diminishing 
returns, because the cost of space may 
make the cost of an inquiry excessive. 
Display space during some months 
seems much more productive than dur- 
ing others. Advertising is supposed to 
be on a business basis; therefore each 
school official should trace the results 
and observe the costs. 

To plan a schedule of advertising the 
person in charge must have a definite 
idea of what his budget permits, as 
otherwise he can run into large figures 
because of the numerous media avail- 
able. He must know the circulation of 
the various media and the kind of 
groups which buy them—and the kind 
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of groups which read them. Some in- 
stitutions find one medium of value, 
while others cannot use that medium to 
any advantage. 

To plan a schedule properly, the par- 
ty responsible must depend on his own 
analysis of results, or he must depend 
on the results of studies of a responsible 
agency that has facilities for a compre- 
hensive study of results. A careful rec- 
ord of inquiries by months will prove 
most valuable in determining what is- 
sues of certain media are most produc- 
tive of inquiries. A recent study made 
by N. W. Ayer & Son shows that over a 
period of three years—1936-37, 1938- 
39, 1939-40—the per cent of inquiries 
showed a decrease from January to Feb- 
ruary—then a moderate increase to 
March—then a gradual decrease to May. 
The percentage then rose rapidly to 
reach its peak in August. There fol- 
lowed a precipitous drop to September 
and leveled off through November and 
December. Forty-four per cent of all 
the inquiries come in the months of Oc- 
tober to March. In this 44 per cent of 
inquiries are many of the best from the 
standpoint of future enrollments. 

To derive the greatest amount of val- 
uable information concerning its adver- 
tising results, a junior college should 
keep an accurate record of keyed in- 
quiries for each medium used and a 
separate list of unkeyed inquiries. Of 
course an institution that does not key 
the ads is merely walking in the dark 
without any light—a seemingly unwise 
procedure when advertising is consid- 
ered as a business proposition. 

A card for each inquiry marked with 
the key and the date received makes it a 
simple matter to trace the month of the 
inquiry and the magazine. A record 
kept over a period of years may indicate 
a trend as to the months space was used 
that produced not only inquiries but 


also enrollments. It is true that an in- 
tensive follow-up effort may produce 
more enrollments, but the picture may 
not be altered greatly in regard to en- 
rollments by months of inquiries. 

Venable-Brown Co. made a study 
along this line, a report of which is in 
the February 1941 issue of the Junior 
College Journal. A two-year study for 
some seven junior colleges showed the 
percentage of enrollments highest for 
inquiries received during the months of 
February, April, May, June, July. The 
other months showed from 1 per cent to 
2.4 per cent conversions. The study was 
too limited as to the number of institu- 
tions participating to be convincing. 

The cost of advertising space is high 
when computed on the cost per enroll- 
ment, for from 2.5 per cent to 3 per 
cent conversion of inquiries into enroll- 
ments seems the national average. 

The determining of a schedule should 
take into consideration the cost per in- 
quiry but more particularly the cost 
per enrollment. There is usually a limit 
to the amount an institution can pay for 
enrolling a student. 

The first suggestion the writer would 
make is that a careful record be kept of 
all inquiries per month with a separate 
record for each medium, and that a rec- 
ord be kept of the enrollments, not only 
as to the month received but also as to 
the month of original inquiry. This in- 
formation should help the individual 
college in computing its costs. The sec- 
ond suggestion is that this information 
be available to an agency which is in 
position to make a study of all colleges. 
Such a study should prove valuable in 
presenting facts representative of the 
entire private college field. It seems 
that all private institutions should be 
benefited by these comprehensive studies 
in the reduction of the total cost of in- 
quiry, follow-up, and enrollment. 

















Evening Junior College for Adults 
JAMES MASON GREIG 


DUCATORS in every community in 

the nation, more than ever before, 
are trying to meet the vital challenges 
being hurled at American educational 
institutions by the surge of swiftly 
changing social, economic, political, and 
national defense problems confronting 
the adult as well as the youth of the 
land. 

Just as the wealth, man power, and 
natural resources of the nation are be- 
ing mobilized to guard the future secur- 
ity of this nation, educational programs 
in every community are being analyzed 
thoroughly, adjusted, or expanded to 
provide maximum efficiency in the spe- 
cific training as well as the general edu- 
cation of the people in that community. 
As a result of the above mentioned fac- 
tors, the San Diego Evening Junior Col- 
lege was established on an experimental 
basis by the Board of Education of the 
San Diego City Schools on January 16, 
1939. As one of the relatively few such 
institutions in the country at present, a 
brief discussion of its development and 
services to date may be of interest to 
educators in other similar metropolitan 
areas. 

The purpose of the evening junior col- 
lege is to serve adult persons over 18 
years of age who are high school grad- 
uates and who are employed or other- 
wise occupied during the day. The ex- 
periment represents an added attempt 
on the part of the Adult Education De- 
partment of the City Schools to help 
meet the growing educational needs for 
a program of college work offered at 
night. This need had been, and is be- 
ing, met partly by the wide variety of 
general and regular high school classes 


offered in the regular evening high 
schools throughout the city. 

As part of the regular educational 
program, the Board of Education of the 
San Diego City Schools recognizes, very 
definitely, the growing needs of added 
numbers of day high school graduates, 
commonly termed post-high — school 
youth, who are unable to find employ- 
ment at once, and thus, postpone college 
studies to an indefinite and questionable 
future. 

The Board of Education hoped that 
the various curricula offered would 
meet the demands of three general types 
of students. 

1. Students who hope to attend a four- 
year college later and earn a B.A. 
degree. (Eligible for junior college 
certificate. ) 

2. Terminal course students who ex- 
pect to finish their formal education 
after two years of college work. 
(Eligible for the associate of arts 
degree.) 

3. Special students who have no spe- 
cific long-range plans for college 
work, but who do have a need for 
courses of a definite college calibre 
offered in the evenings. 

The courses were set up in depart- 
ments that correspond to the major fields 
of activities in the secondary curricula 
of the San Diego City Schools. The de- 
partments are Health Education, Lan- 
guage Arts, Social Science, Mathematics 
and Science, Fine Arts, and Practical 
Arts. 

The experiment is relatively new and 
very few precedents are found to follow. 
A close check is being made as to va- 
rious phases of its development. 
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A recent study covering the two se- 
mesters deals with a rather detailed 
analysis of the student body. This has 
been accomplished by requesting each 
student to answer a number of ques- 
tions. No names appeared on the ques- 
tionnaires; therefore, the reactions are 
probably genuine student opinions. Fol- 
lowing is a brief resume of student re- 
actions. 

Of 230 students who were in active 
attendance at the time of the study 29 
per cent were married, 11 per cent were 
parents, and 71 per cent were single. 
It is interesting to note that one of every 
four students was married, indicating 
an educational service to a class of stu- 
dents in most cases not served in day 
junior colleges. Of the total, 142 were 
men, 96 were women. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the number of students in various age 

















groups: 
17-20 65 
21-35 76 
26-30 36 
3l-up 43 
Not stated 10 


As was expected, the occupations of 
the students showed a wide range. Some 
of the students who recently had finished 
high school had been unable to find po- 
sitions and were, thus, availing them- 
selves of this educational opportunity. 

Of the 142 students who stated their 
definite occupations, those employed fell 
chiefly into the following groups: office 
workers, household employees, teachers, 
aircraft employees, and mechanics. The 
vocational ambitions expressed by the 
students naturally vary a great deal. 
Many trades were represented as well 
as the various professions. 

Apparently a large number of stu- 
dents were taking college work who had 
not definitely made up their minds as 
to the exact profession they hoped to 
enter or as to the major field they 
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hoped to follow in upper division work. 
Perhaps this was an excellent opportu- 
nity for these people to explore the pos- 
sibilities open to them and to determine 
their own abilities. 

Approximately 48 per cent of the stu- 
dents who were attending had graduated 
from high school since 1935. This, in 
itself, indicated that a large percentage 
of the student body were young people 
who, for various economic reasons, had 
found it necessary to continue their edu- 
cation in the evening while working in 
the daytime. The largest part of the re- 
mainder, or approximately 39 per cent, 
had been graduated since 1922, although 
the complete age range of the students 
went back to 1892. 

Every section of the country was rep- 
resented in the list of high schools from 
which students had been graduated. 
About two-thirds of the students had re- 
ceived their high school work in San 
Diego. 

Seventy students reported previous 
college work at some other college. 
Every section of the country and some 
foreign countries were represented, and 
among the colleges and universities 
mentioned were some of the largest and 
best in the country. 

Of the 70 students reporting previous 
college work, 37 mentioned San Diego 
State College. The remaining 33 with 
previous college training represent many 
colleges and universities throughout the 
entire country. Thirty-four of the pres- 
ent students included in both groups 
mentioned above indicated an intention 
of entering San Diego State at some fu- 
ture date if possible. 

It was interesting to note, however, 
that 74 of the students indicated that 
they were not planning to enter San 
Diego State College, but were definitely 
interested in further college work at the 
San Diego Evening Junior College and 
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eventually at the University of Califor- 
nia. This might indicate that the cur- 
riculum of the evening junior college 
should be guided to some extent by the 
prerequisites of upper division work as 
set forth in the University of California 
requirements. 

In response to the question, “What 
relationship is there between the courses 
you are now taking and the position you 
have?” 58 indicated no relationship; 
26 indicated some relationship; and only 
19 indicated a close relationship. The 
implication seemed to be that a large 
number of students were taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to broaden 
their educational background, test their 
abilities in various fields, and prepare 
for professional or vocational advance- 
ment by pursuing courses of study not 
related to their present vocational ac- 
tivities. 

Answers to the question, “Do you 
definitely plan to remain in the evening 
junior college until you earn the two- 
year junior college certificate?” indi- 
cated that about one-half of the student 
body planned to complete the first two 
years of college work in the evening 
junior college. Under the present sched- 
ule this would require four years’ time. 

In response to other questions, the 
trend and frankness of some of the 
answers clearly showed that the instruc- 
tion of adults in the evening junior col- 
lege demanded the very best talent avail- 
able in instructor background, prepara- 
tion, presentation, and participation. 

In answer to the question, “What is 
the source of your learning about the 
evening junior college?” the majority of 
the students learned about it from their 
personal friends. The next most impor- 
tant source of such information was the 
newspapers. High school counselors in 
the day schools are apparently making 
these educational opportunities known 
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to day school graduates who are unable 
to enter a day college. 


In answer to the question, “What is 
your reason for taking work in the eve- 
ning junior college?” the largest re- 
sponse was “to broaden cultural back- 
ground.” The next most frequent answer 
was a very definite trend toward “pre- 
paring for advanced standing in a four- 
year college.” These were followed by al- 
most equal numbers who stated they were 
“preparing to do present work better,” 
“advance to a better position,” and “to 
fill leisure time with cultural values.” 

In response to an invitation to make 
any comment desired, some of the com- 
ments more commonly expressed were: 


The students were deeply appreciative of 
the opportunity to take college courses in the 
evening. 

The college work was interesting, practical, 
and it met a very definite need. 

The need for late afternoon classes as well 
as for more courses to make a wider program 
available to those already enrolled was em- 
phasized. 

Many comments commending the efforts of 
the instructors and the administrative staff 
were noted. 


This brief resume of the study indi- 
cates some of the general as well as spe- 
cific problems and trends in an evening 
junior college. Many of these can be 
met immediately and others will help to 
shape future developments. To the ad- 
ministrators of the program, there are 
many implications for changes, improve- 
ments, and perhaps expansion. The ap- 
proximate enrollment as shown by the 
records of the beginning semester, the 
spring of 1939, was 190 students. The 
total enrollment in the fall semester of 
1940 was 409. This steadily growing 
enrollment, entirely voluntary, might in- 
dicate that as a new educational experi- 
ment in this community, the evening 
junior college is definitely helping to 
meet the educational needs of an ever- 
increasing number of adults as well as 
of post-high school youth. 
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A Danger in the Terminal Program 


KRAMER J. 


CRISIS faces American education and 
A every educator knows it. From 
many sources we hear that our system 
has failed us in our time of need, that 
it has directed its attention always to- 
ward the goal of creating more of the 
white collar and less of the no-collar 
class. We learn that it has tended to 
overlook the basic fact that regardless of 
how strongly we as a people dislike 
physical work, it is necessary for some 
one to do the labor of the world. This 
criticism has ample justification, al- 
though it neglects the influence of those 
who supported public education, driv- 
ing it in the direction which now incurs 
unfavorable comment. Educators who 
observed the frantic efforts of parents to 
avoid raising their sons and daughters 
as artisans or craftsmen, saw therein the 
germ of serious danger to the state. 
That danger has now matured, precisely 
in the manner foreseen, and it is leaving 
us with an inadequately trained body of 
craftsmen. Out of it, fortunately, has 
come the restoration of a phrase almost 
forgotten—“the dignity of labor.” At 
the present hour the citizen who com- 
mands the supreme respect of the na- 
tional community is no longer the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, or the professional man 
—he is the toolmaker. 


And what of the junior college? Ob- 
viously it must play its part in the 
scheme of national defense, and of all 
the educational areas it is being 
equipped most rapidly to do so. It may 
not even have been choice in the mat- 
ter, for the Atlantic City Convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators last year heard veiled hints 
from government men that every level 
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of education must turn to vocational 
training. Otherwise the Federal gov- 
ernment will train its men in the ranks 
of the NYA and the CCC, as it has be- 
gun to do. But there arises a more 
fundamental question, one which con- 
cerns the trend of educational practice 
in the junior college, not merely for the 
duration of the industrial emergency, 


but for 10, 20, 50 years beyond. 


The charge has long been made by a 
growing school of educators that the en- 
tire orientation of the junior college, 
like that of the high school, is in the 
wrong direction. Statistically it may be 
proved that the average junior college, 
in California at any rate, is sending on 
to higher schools no more than 15, 20, 
or at most 50 per cent, of its students. 
Yet its curriculum invariably is aca- 
demic to the extent of 80 or 85 per cent. 
Hence, according to these critics, the 
inference is mathematically obvious; the 
junior college is wearing its shoe upon 
the wrong foot. Some representatives 
of this group go so far as to feel a cer- 
tain sense of failure when their grad- 
uates return from state universities with 
outstanding scholastic records. They 
feel, apparently, that they have neglect- 
ed the interests of the vast majority of 
their students. 

It is precisely at this point that the 
writer takes issue, for the above theory 
is based upon at least two assumptions 
of questionable validity. The first is 
the growing opinion that this is a mat- 
ter of either—or. Either we emphasize 
the terminal field, or we emphasize the 
cultural, academic field, but not both. 
And the second assumption, far more 
pregnant for us as a nation, is that we 
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can dare to neglect the training of po- 
tential leadership for our state. 

As for the first assumption, there is 
no reason why the problem must be con- 
sidered on such a dogmatic basis. The 
junior college need not, nor should it, 
turn away from the academic field in the 
direct mathematical ratio with which its 
students are turned away from advanced 
institutions. Education is not a prob- 
lem to be dealt with in such exact terms, 
and it is certainly not limited in a quan- 
titative sense. It would be difficult in- 
deed to prove that an institution could 
offer only a given amount of educational 
opportunity to its students. It is even 
harder to prove that when we increase 
the vocational training of a student by 
30 per cent, then we must subtract from 
his academic training by the same 
amount. 

The second premise is one which har- 
bors far more fateful implications than 
the first. It is that we can afford to 
jettison any cultural or academic pro- 
gram we may have achieved, in favor of 
an overwhelming terminal program, and 
in so doing, ignore the demands of our 
democratic society for leadership. If 
ever a civilized state stood in crying 
need of adequate leadership in its gov- 
ernmental and industrial branches, it is 
now. To be sure, it may be argued that 
the junior colleges provide only a small 
part of the leadership, but the fact that 
they provide any at all is too important 
to overlook. 

We can agree whole-heartedly with 
those who maintain that the junior col- 
lege must provide an outlet for the high 
school graduate of average ability. It 
is already rapidly doing so in Califor- 
nia, where a significant growth in ter- 
minal fields has occurred. But we are 
forced to disagree strongly with those 
who believe that the junior college, or 
any other educational institution in the 
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United States, be it kindergarten or state 
university, can afford to neglect talent 
and potential leadership when these are 
uncovered. 

The task of the junior college becomes 
then a far greater one than that of mere- 
ly providing terminal courses for the 
average student. It must remain ever 
upon the alert to ferret out the highest 
type of intelligence which exists among 
its student body—and it must retain, 
even in an emergency as the present one, 
a curriculum which will challenge and 
feed that intelligence adequately. 

The survival of the democratic state 
may well turn upon how successfully the 
junior college, and all colleges, can pro- 
vide the raw material of leadership. If 
we set out to engender a cult of medioc- 
rity, then we hamstring the state at its 
most vital point. No observer of our 
social history can maintain that the in- 
dustrial crisis of the thirties found us 
with a sufficient body of trained person- 
nel which was loyal to the service of the 
state and equipped to solve the prob- 
lems of an urban society in sore straits. 
We fumbled, we wasted, and we prayed 
that the slightly improved techniques of 
Andrew Jackson’s generation would car- 
ry us through. Even before we emerged, 
another crisis descended upon us and 
now in its midst we dare not stand de- 
prived of a single source of leadership. 
Sockless Jerry Simpson of Kansas may 
appeal to the frontiersmen, but if we re- 
gard him as a prototype and produce his 
duplicate in vast numbers, it is question- 
able whether our democracy can stand 
in competition with systems which lay a 
premium upon leadership and _ ability. 
The forgotten man, the forgotten stu- 
dent in the junior college, is not always 
the average individual; all too frequent- 
ly he is the student of talent and high 
intelligence. We exist for him as well 
as for his contemporaries of lesser gifts. 
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It is quite easy, too easy, to say to the 
public which supports us that we will 
enlarge our terminal program and lower 
our academic standards so that none 
may find them difficult. For by such 
action we are creating a tangible prod- 
uct. But when we stand before the bar 
of the democratic nation and confess 
that we are consciously depriving that 
nation of a certain portion of its direc- 
tive talent, then we admit failure, deadly 
failure, as a unit in the American edu- 
cational process. What we will have 
done is less tangible and less immediate 
in its damaging effects, but our own 
record in history should warn us away 
from it. Thomas Jefferson and Giusep- 
pe Mazzini both had profound faith in 
the efficacy of a democratic society, yet 
both knew that only through a process 
of rigid selection could democratic lead- 
ership be brought out from beneath the 
shadow of mediocrity. This is a task 
of the junior college and it is as vital 
to our nation as is the extension of op- 
portunity to the student of average 
ability. 

This paper is not an advocacy for the 
junior college to remain primarily a 
preprofessional training school; it rec- 
ognizes the necessity of extending the 
terminal program. But it is a plea for 
the junior college to cling as well as it 
can to accepted educational standards 
even within the limits of the terminal 
program. No one in 25 centuries of 
educational experience has yet discov- 
ered a successful method of pooling ig- 
norance and coming out with wisdom. 
And there is little reason to expect it 
to occur in our democracy. If our pub- 
lic junior colleges exist for all who ask 
to enter, then they cannot overlook the 
fact that among those who come will be 
some young men and women well 
equipped to complete their training in 
a more advanced institution. When we 
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lower all our standards to a level well 
within the reach of the average student, 
to “avoid the sense of frustration,” we 
run an imminent danger of frustrating 
democracy. If we transform our col- 
leges into terminal institutions and elim- 
inate in large measure the academic pro- 
gram, we shall feed men to an industry 
in crisis, but at the same time we shall 
condemn them to a life of cultural star- 
vation. The crisis will pass, as all 
things must, but the scars of an acul- 
tural society will not pass within our 
lifetime. There would be small satis- 
faction for us to emerge successfully 
from a physical crisis, only to be con- 
fronted with a paucity of leadership un- 
able to capitalize upon that success. 
Should this occur, no one but we our- 
selves will bear the responsibility of hav- 
ing failed to recognize and train talent 
when we found it. The majority of stu- 
dents in a normal junior college may 
not fill the professional ranks and staff 
the state’s administrative machinery, 
but a few will. In the swing over to the 
terminal program, the junior college will 
perform a great disservice if it neglects 
the needs of this minority, for upon this 
minority hangs the future of our nation. 





SENATOR AIKEN SPEAKS 


In commenting on the public junior 
college aid bill which was recently 
passed in Texas, Senator Aiken who in- 
troduced the bill said: “I think it is the 
most forward step in education in Texas 
in years. It will enable many hundreds 
of our boys and girls to obtain two years 
of college training and education who 
otherwise would not be able to do so. 
Many who are unable to attend a senior 
college will now be able to go to a junior 
college and thus will have the advantage 
of two years’ training there.” Both Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Aiken are graduates of 
Paris Junior College, Texas. 














Problems of Junior College Music 
MAX KAPLAN 


HE problems of the music depart- 

ment in the junior college arise from 
the characteristics of the junior college 
itself. This department cannot be or- 
ganized arbitrarily without careful con- 
sideration of the objectives of the col- 
lege as a whole. Its course is shaped 
both by reason of the rapid turnover of 
students and the fact that the majority 
are not preparing to go on to the uni- 
versity. 

Our own music department in Pueblo 
Junior College, Colorado, recognizes 
three distinct types of students: (1) 
those who plan to go on as music ma- 
jors to other institutions; (2) those who 
would like to go on eventually, but first 
plan to teach in rural schools for a few 
years under provisions of a temporary 
state license; and (3) the large major- 
ity who take an academic course or join 
one of the playing groups for credit, 
for fun, for cultural values, or for all of 
them. 

Our problem is fundamentally two- 
fold: to plan and present an academic 
program to meet the needs of all three 
types of students; to achieve standards 
of performance in our bands, orchestras, 
choral, and ensemble groups that will 
be consistent with our standards of aca- 
demic training. 

Consider the academic courses first. 
Our enrollment is not large enough to 
warrant more than one instructor for 
such courses, comprising at present ele- 
mentary and advanced harmony, sol- 
feggio, music history, and a general ap- 
preciation course. Of any of these it 
might be said, the music major wants 
solidity—a thorough foundation—that 
he can build on successfully. The stu- 


dent planning to teach immediately upon 
leaving the junior college wants practi- 
cability—material that will enable him 
to teach or utilize to best advantage that 
which he is getting. And what of the 
general student, who comes to us for a 
variety of reasons? He wants broad- 
ening, enjoyment, a clarification of 
many ideas that have been floating 
around in his mind for years. With an 
enrollment and a faculty of sufficient 
size, it is easy enough to segregate these 
students and plan the work accordingly. 
How can the single instructor, whose 
program does not permit of this plan, 
combine solidity, practicability, broad- 
ness ? 

Probably the best and most direct 
answer is that the teacher, as an indi- 
vidual, must himself be a combination 
of these attributes. His musicianship, 
his outlook upon his profession, the ex- 
tent of his outside interests, his ability 
as a teacher, must be thorough, practi- 
cal, broad. In the field of harmony 
(perhaps the most difficult of his courses 
for the proper blend) it would be most 
advisable for him to have had exten- 
sive training that he be thorough—and 
in this regard to keep alive his contacts 
with university departments that he re- 
main alert; to have composed and heard 
his own music, that he see the actual ap- 
plication of theoretical principles—and 
to continue composing that he remain 
creative; to have a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of music as well as 
with other cultural fields to insure a 
broadness of outlook and a sympathy 
with many facets of life—and to enrich 
his interests that he remain a greater 
man than a musical technician. This is 
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indeed a difficult prescription. As far 
as I can see, it is the best one for results. 
It is true not only of harmony work, 
but of all the music courses as well. 


Other problems face the music de- 
partment in the field of applied work. 
Here the department is on public exhibi- 
tion. Here there is no room for ration- 
alization. It is the result in performance 
that the public sees. In such junior col- 
leges whose program is linked closely 
with the high school, the problem of 
material should be at a minimum. Where 
the college operates as a separate unit 
and depends entirely upon its own stu- 
dent body for instrumentalists, it is at 
a definite disadvantage. Many of the 
best music students graduating from the 
high schools may be expected to go 
away to large conservatories or univer- 
sities. Furthermore, the high school 
band movement is now in the full flush 
of virility; it has had years of tradition 
back of it; it has sold itself to the com- 
munity and the school administrators 
and can in many cases claim to possess 
admirable equipment in the way of mu- 
sic libraries, instruments, and the like. 
Excellent high school bands of fifty to 
a hundred players are now the rule 
rather than the exception. And the 
trend at present is toward a similar en- 
thusiasm for the orchestra and the cho- 
rus. The junior college which has full 
accessibility to such material is indeed 
in a fortunate position. But where the 
college is young, where its equipment is 
in the formative stages, where the library 
is small, we cannot expect the effective 
organizations of the high school. 

Our own college in Pueblo has two 
large high schools from which its stu- 
dents largely are drawn. Both have ex- 
cellent bands. Our college band num- 
bers around thirty. It cannot match the 
round, full tone of a group thrice its 
size, nor have our players in the past 
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had to be as independent in reading 
their parts. Ours is the problem of mak- 
ing a fresh start from year to year, with- 
out two or three years of previous devel- 
opment, and without a well-integrated 
elementary system from which to start 
to build. 

One proposal which may help to solve 
these problems in instrumental groups 
is that the junior college give up the idea 
of developing large groups, and concen- 
trate instead on small chamber orches- 
tras of the Barrere type, and upon 
string, wood, and brass ensembles. These 
groups will not only produce better mu- 
sicianship in the end, but also will elim- 
inate the necessity for competing with 
the older and larger groups of the sur- 
rounding high schools and universities. 

It must not be forgotten that the great 
values of applied music are obtained 
long before the group appears on the 
platform. While a pleasant and useful 
responsibility of the college band, or- 
chestra, or chorus is its occasional ap- 
pearance before the student body, in 
public concert, or on the athletic field, 
its primary benefits are inherent in the 
playing together, in the solving of mu- 
sical problems as a group, in the admi- 
rable mental and emotional satisfactions 
and skills derived from the act of feel- 
ing together on the split second, of pro- 
ducing beautiful sounds and joyous 
melodies. 

These, then, are two of the problems 
that face the small junior college music 
department: meeting a variety of needs 
in its academic program, and developing 
a standard of performance in spite of 
community factors beyond its immediate 
control. As each college adjusts its 
broad policies to the cross currents and 
multiple needs of its particular commu- 
nity, so will the music department solve 
its own peculiar problems on the basis 
of its environmental pattern. 














Junior College Personality Building 
HATTIE MARIE MARSH 


VERY student a charming, well-in- 

tegrated individual,” is the slogan 
of the administrative staff of Colorado 
Woman’s College in Denver. To carry 
out this idea, a three-fold personal ade- 
quacy program has been added to the 
college curriculum. This program in- 
cludes discussion groups, personal coun- 
seling, and a personality clinic. 

Finding Personality Needs 

The success of the entire personality 
building plan depends upon how well 
the personality needs of the individual 
student are met. To find these needs a 
careful survey is made during Fresh- 
man Week. At the first of the week each 
girl is given a “personality clinic” card 
on which is a list of items to be checked 
during the week. These items include: 
etiquette test, personality inventory, mo- 
tion picture, posture needs, health con- 
dition, dress problem, and attendance 
at group meetings where college orien- 
tation problems are discussed. On the 
back of the card are spaces for writing 
in personality changes wanted by the 
student and personality changes desired 
for her by her parents. 

In order to complete this card, each 
student must consult the dermatologist, 
the physician, the dress expert, the 
speech teacher, and the physical educa- 
tion instructor. Each consultant lists 
on the card the individual’s needs. Each 
student also takes an etiquette test, a 
personality inventory, and is_photo- 
graphed on motion pieture film as she 
walks, comes down a stairway, sits, and 
stands. 

At the end of the week the cards are 
returned to the personality clinic. From 
the information on the cards, special 


remedial groups are organized for pos- 
ture, figure, walk, speech, complexion, 
and hair needs. The information from 
the tests and from the cards also helps 
the instructors in planning the content 
of the discussions. 


Discussion Groups 


The freshman class is divided into dis- 
cussion groups of 25 students each. 
These groups have 40-minute meetings 
twice a week throughout the year in 
which faculty members lead the discus- 
sions in various phases of personality. 
Each faculty leader conducts six discus- 
sions for each of the nine groups. Each 
instructor assigns library references, su- 
pervises discussions, and is available at 
times for personal counseling. In- 
structors are free to vary the discussion 
sub-topics according to the needs and 
interests of their students. They are also 
free to use the types of discussion tech- 
niques best suited to their special sub- 
ject. 

The discussion topics used last year 
were: how personality develops; main- 
taining good health; the etiquette of 
dining; care of complexion and hair; 
principles of dress; posture, walk, and 
figure; the chemistry of grooming; 
marriage problems; general etiquette. 

The text book used for this course is 
Building Your Personality by Marsh. 
From this book are taken the etiquette 
test, the case history blanks, the person- 
ality check sheets, and the discussion 
materials used. 


The Counseling Program 


Each college instructor at the begin- 
ning of school selects several freshmen 
for guidance. The counselors begin 
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immediately to get acquainted with their 
charges. They refer to the personality 
clinic any students needing special per- 
sonality aid. A counselor helps each 
of his students plan her daily schedule, 
aids her to become oriented, and with 
the aid of the girl’s friends, scores a per- 
sonality rating sheet for her. The 
counselors also aid the personality 
clinic in following up the work with the 
students. 


The Personality Clinic 


The personality clinic is housed in a 
suite of four rooms—one for speech; 
one for posture, figure, and walk; one 
for dress; and one for complexion and 
hair care. The speech room is a regular 
classroom with a stage, motion picture 
equipment, and voice recording appara- 
tus. The posture room has a staircase, 
a deep, upholstered chair, and weight 
scales. The room for dress has plenty 
of light, full-length mirrors, and a large 
variety of dress materials in scarf 
lengths. The complexion and hair divi- 
sion of the clinic is furnished as a regu- 
lar beauty parlor. 


In the speech clinic a survey sheet is 
filled out for each student as she speaks 
and as she reads. Individual instruction 
is given each girl according to her 
needs, whether they be for poise, dic- 
tion, grammar, or voice. In order that 
each may understand her own vocal 
needs, a voice record is made for each 
student. 

In the posture division of the clinic 
the motion pictures are shown. Each 
girl can watch herself as she stands, 
walks, climbs stairs, sits, and _ talks. 
These pictures furnish the motivation 
for self-improvement. Girls who need 
to develop better carriage, more grace 
in sitting and standing, or greater figure 
symmetry, are given individual help 
throughout the year. Every six weeks 


all the girls in college report to the pos- 
ture and figure clinic for measurement. 
The measurements recorded are weight, 
height, upper and lower arm, bust, 
waist, upper and lower hips, thigh, calf, 
and ankle. 

Dress problems of every kind are 
brought to the clinic. Here the dress 
consultant shows each girl how to ac- 
centuate her good qualities and camou- 
flage her less flattering lineaments. In- 
dividual attention is given to finding 
each girl’s most becoming lines, colors, 
and types of clothes. Each is aided in 
making and carrying out a clothes 
budget. 

Each freshman is given a written 
diagnosis of the condition of her skin 
and hair. She is also instructed in hair 
and skin care. Girls with scalp difh- 
culties or with bad complexions have 
regular appointments with the derma- 
tologist in the clinic. The college physi- 
cian is frequently asked to aid in the 
treatments. 


Success of Clinic 


The success of the personality clinic 
depends upon the students’ being con- 
stantly reminded that good speech, a 
beautiful complexion, shining hair, be- 
coming dress, and perfect posture do 
not necessarily make a pleasing per- 
sonality. They only aid. The most im- 
portant single item of personality is a 
complete lack of self-consciousness. A 
girl who knows that she has skin blem- 
ishes, a bad figure, the wrong clothes, 
or faulty manners, may become so con- 
scious of self that she cannot be gracious 
to others. But a girl who knows that 
she speaks well, knows that she has good 
manners, and that she has a pleasing ap- 
pearance, can forget herself and devote 
her entire thought to persons and things 
outside herself. She can be truly charm- 


ing. 

















Reports and Discussion 











PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 

Quotas of almost 2,700 students have 
been assigned this fall* to 147 junior 
colleges in 32 states for training young 
men under the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, according to data furnished 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Quotas total 2,030 students for the first 
or primary course of training. Forty- 











the restrictions on the program through- 
out the country. They show a decrease 
of 30 per cent in number of participat- 
ing junior colleges and a decrease of 
37 per cent in assigned quotas. 
California occupies the leading posi- 
tion with quotas of 620 for the primary 
course and 260 for the secondary course 
in 29 junior colleges. Texas is second 
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JuNioR COLLEGES IN WHICH THE CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM Is IN 
OPERATION, 1941-42 


four junior colleges have also been des- 
ignated for the secondary course with a 
quota of 660 students. 

These figures represent a marked de- 


crease over those of 1940-41 reported in 
the Journal for November 1940, due to 





*For a.report on the special summer pilot 
program, see Junior College Journal (October 
1941), 12:100. 


with 230 for the primary and 80 for 
the secondary in 19 institutions. Num- 
ber of junior colleges in each state to 
which quotas have been assigned, vary- 
ing from 10 to 40 for each institution, is 
shown on the accompanying map. Num- 
ber of junior colleges and total quotas 
by states for 1940-41 and for 1941-42 
are given in the following table: 
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—Colleges— —Quotas— 
1940-41 1941-42 1940-41 1941-42 


















































Arizona 2 50 50 
Arkansas - & 4 110 90 
California _.... 36 29 =1,260 880 
Colorado _...... _ 3 2 40 20 
Dist. Columbia... 0 1 0 20 
Florida 3 2 40 20 
Georgia 7 3 120 30 
Idaho 3 2 110 60 
Illinois 8 4 90 40 
Indiana 2 1 30 20 
Iowa 12 6 150 70 
Kansas 12 8 230 100 
Louisiana —.... 2 1 50 50 
Maine 0 l 0 10 
Maryland _...._ 0 1 0 50 
Massachusetts — 1 0 10 0 
Michigan _....... 10 9 160 110 
Minnesota _......_ 11 6 210 90 
Mississippi ... 6 bs) 90 60 
Missouri —....... 8 6 170 90 
Montana _..... _ 2 2 30 40 
Nebraska _..... 2 1 40 10 
New Jersey _.... 1 1 20 10 
New Mexico _.. _ 2 0 50 0 
North Carolina. 4 4 60 50 
North Dakota... 2 2 30 20 
Ohio 2 0 20 0 
Oklahoma —_.... 14 8 190 110 
Oregon 1 0 20 0 
Pennsylvania _.. 3 3 40 60 
Tennessee _..... 0 1 0 10 
Texas 31 19 530 310 
Utah 4 5 80 60 
Vermont 1 0 10 0 
Virginia 1 2 20 40 
Washington _... 7 4 100 70 
West Virginia — 1 2 30 20 
Wisconsin _......__ 1 1 60 20 
Totals 210 147 4,250 2,690 








PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


In an important paper presented at 
the last annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, R. 
W. Brewster, administrative head of the 
Schuylkill Undergraduate Center, Penn- 
sylvania, summarizes the practice of 229 
professional schools in the matter of re- 
quirements for admission. 

Of 77 medical schools, nine require 
only two years of college preparation 
for entrance; all the others require 
three or four years. | 

Of 103 schools of law, 55 require 
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only two years; all the others require 

three or four years. 

Of 39 schools of dentistry, 38 re- 
quire only two years; one requires 
three years. 

Of 10 schools of veterinary medi- 
cine, nine require only one year; one 
requires two years. 

Thus for almost half of the profes- 
sional schools in these fields a junior 
college education is sufficient in amount 
to satisfy their entrance requirements. 





CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


The Commission of Executive Secre- 
taries of Church Boards of Education 
has issued a tentative statement to ad- 
ministrators and faculties of Protestant 
church-related colleges as a basis for an 
approach to a discussion of the prob- 
lems and distinctive opportunities of the 
Christian college. On the basis of judg- 
ments received from the colleges, it is 
hoped to issue an official statement later. 
The 8-page tentative statement, prepared 
by J. Arthur Heck, was printed in Chris- 
tian Education for June. From this 
statement, the following two introduc- 
tory paragraphs are quoted: 

The Council of Church Boards of Educa- 


tion, representing the interests of 22 Protes- 
tant denominations, in a program of Christian 
higher education involving approximately 325 
senior colleges and 250 junior colleges and 
secondary schools, feels that the time has come 
for all church-related colleges seriously to ask 
themselves whether they are fulfilling the 
Christian purposes and the spiritual ideals 
which at the first brought them into existence 
and which even now they profess to be serving. 

Public sentiment is not unqualifiedly con- 
genial to the Christian college. Many educa- 
tors have seen fit to question the necessity for 
higher education under ecclesiastical control. 
There is a widespread conviction that in these 
disturbed and crucial times Church-related 
colleges must re-discover their distinctive and 
extraordinary functions as Christian institu- 
tions, and reorganize themselves more effec- 
tively about them if they are to commend 
themselves to a world that is yearning for 
values which abide through and beyond the 
changing scenes of this world, and that is 
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searching for a philosophy of life that will 
bring Reality into the crass unrealities of a 
chaotic world. 





PANHELLENIC MEET 


The council of National Junior Col- 
lege Panhellenic met recently at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, for a one-day con- 
ference concerning the problems of the 
junior college sorority or fraternity. 
Mrs. Harold Erf, Chicago, was chair- 
man. Mrs. Erf represented Eta Upsilon 
Gamma Sorority; Miss Mary Catherine 
Bork of Tiffin, Ohio, Kappa Delta Phi; 
Mrs. Anthony Bott of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, Sigma Iota Chi; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randall of Independence, Missouri, 
Zeta Mu Epsilon. Mrs. Bott was named 
chairman for the coming year and Miss 
Bork secretary-treasurer. 

Because of inactiveness, Theta Tau 
Epsilon and Phi Sigma Nu were declared 
ineligible and are no longer recognized 
as members of National Junior College 
Panhellenic. 

Mary CATHERINE Bork 
Secretary 





MINNESOTA RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the terminal function should re- 
ceive major emphasis in Minnesota jun- 
ior colleges and that the present stand- 
ards for establishment of new junior 
colleges should be definitely raised are 
the two major recommendations unani- 
mously made by the Interim Committee 
on Education of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota. 

The Committee consisted of three sen- 
ators, three representatives, and one 
member appointed by the governor. The 
nonlegislative member was President 
D. J. Cowling of Carleton College. Sen- 
ator A. L. Almen was chairman. 

In discussing the significance of the 
terminal function, the committee pre- 
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sents quotations from F. L. Whitney, 
Walter C. Eells, F. G. Schultz, and Fred 
J. Kelly. 

The committee suggests, although it 
does not specifically recommend, the 
following criteria for organization of 


new junior colleges: 


1. Enrollment of 150 students. 

2. Average of 900 students enrolled in the 
four-year high schools of the immediate 
territory. 

Average of 200 graduates of local high 
schools annually. 

District population of 20,000. 

Total taxable valuation of $15,000,000. 
School indebtedness of not more than 5 
per cent of the taxable valuation. 

Clear radius of 20 miles from any exist- 
ing accredited public or private coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning. 
Annual budget of at least $25,000. 

Per student cost of $170. 

An educational offering of 225 semester 
hours of work. 


No action was taken on these recom- 
mendations by the legislature at its re- 
cent session, but they are being consid- 
ered by the educational leaders in the 
state. 
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CALIFORNIA PLANS 


The California Junior College Federa- 
tion has announced plans for a coop- 
erative study of general education in the 
junior colleges of the state. The plan 
for the study was formulated by Dr. A. 
C. Eurich of Stanford University and 
unanimously approved by the state com- 
mittee on junior colleges. The study 


aims to achieve the following purposes: 


1. To develop among the California junior 
colleges a common understanding of what 
the philosophy of general education means 
in terms of the behavior of students at the 
junior college level. 

2. To study the present educational programs 
in an effort to determine how they are 
now attempting to contribute to the de- 
velopment of that behavior. 

3. To evaluate the contributions that are now 
being made by general education in terms 
of changes in student behavior. 

4. To determine changes that should be 
made in the programs of given institu- 
tions. 
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5. To determine the most effective methods 
for making the necessary changes. 


Specifically, it is proposed that the 
California junior colleges set up a five- 
year study of general education that 


would involve the following features: 


1. The State Department of Education will 
invite all junior colleges in California to 
take part in the study. 

2. Each institution agreeing to take part 
will appoint a representative faculty com- 
mittee to serve as a steering committee to 
develop the program of general education 
within the institution. 

3. Groups of three, four, or five neighboring 
institutions in different sections of the 
state will form coordinating committees 
which will meet at scheduled periods to 
consider progress made and to exchange 
information about student needs and plans 
for meeting these needs. 

4. All the work of the committees through- 
out the state will be coordinated through 
the Division of Secondary Education in 
the State Department of Education. 





STONELEIGH WINTER PROJECT* 
In September, 1934, Stoneleigh Col- 


lege, a junior college for women, opened 
its doors to a small number of young 
women. In September, 1934, Stoneleigh 
College began a program of activity 
which was destined to affect the pro- 
grams of several other junior colleges 
within the short span of a few years— 
the Winter Project. For, though a sim- 
ilar procedure had been used for stu- 
dents of a four-year college, no junior 
college had attempted the practice which 
was to become so useful to so many stu- 
dents. ; 

The first project period was held in 
January and February of 1935. It was 
experimental in nature, and seems in 
some ways only remotely associated with 
the project period of 1940. Part of the 
“informality” of the first project period 


_ was deliberate, as it was realized that the 


project period could not be rigorously 








*Taken from a booklet The Winter Project: 
Six Years in Review, published by Stoneleigh 
College, New Hampshire. 
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planned without previous experience. 
However, the winter interim showed ed- 
ucational possibilities, and for the sec- 
ond project period, an appointment was 
made to the administrative staff for the 
purpose of centralizing direction of the 
projects. 

Gradually changes have been made. 
Inter-departmental cooperation in re- 
gard to the projects has developed; a 
student’s project is analyzed by an in- 
structor from the department of her ma- 
jor subject as well as by two instructors 
from other departments. The projects 
are more specifically related to the needs 
of the student; reports are received from 
the supervisors; the reports made by the 
students comply with detailed regula- 
tions. These are a few of the modifica- 
tions which have increased the guidance 
and experimental value of the students’ 
projects. 

No attempt will be made to report 
here the analyses that were made on the 
basis of the first and each succeeding 
project period. Some of this has been 
reported elsewhere. It will be sufficient 
to say that each year some improvement 
has been made; that faculty and stu- 
dents, almost without exception, have 
entered into the spirit of the Winter 
Project and have striven to make it suc- 
cessful. Hundreds of interviews are held 
each year on the projects alone. Em- 
ployers and supervisors have been most 
cooperative, and each year many offer to 
repeat their assistance the next year. 

The projects have extended vocation- 
ally, educationally, geographically, and 
numerically. Many students have 
learned, through their project experi- 
ence, that study at college should be se- 
rious and that it has practical value. A 
surprisingly high proportion of students 
have obtained permanent positions 
through their projects. And, as is found 
in every endeavor, some have complete- 
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ly failed to profit by their experiences 
or to see the opportunities offered. 

In all, 538 projects have been directed 
by the college. Only 12, or 2 per cent 
have been under the direct supervision 
of an instructor at the college. Thus 98 
per cent of the projects have been su- 
pervised by people not connected with 
the college and who were capable of giv- 
ing information about the students which 
was supplementary to that obtained by 
instructors at the college. Projects rep- 
resenting vocations too many to enu- 
merate in detail have been obtained in 
16 states, the District of Columbia, and 
two foreign countries. A fund of de- 
tailed information concerning day-by- 
day duties in photography studios, de- 
partment and specialized stores, busi- 
nesses of many kinds, libraries, schools, 
offices of doctors, of lawyers, and of 
other professional men, advertising stu- 
dios, hospitals, newspapers, social serv- 
ice organizations, radio stations, and 
many others is now available for guid- 
ance purposes. Each year the reports 
of the students have been larger, more 
complete, and more useful. In 1939-40, 
127 students had projects, 125 of which 
were supervised by people having no 
connection whatever with the college. 
These projects extended through 12 
states. All students submitted a daily 
report, plus a summary of the work, and 
each student appeared before a commit- 
tee of instructors for an oral examina- 
tion. Reports from the supervisors were 
received for 90 per cent of the students. 
The material received from the super- 
visors has been complete and helpful. 

The need for practical experience is 
shown by the fact that approximately 
80 per cent of the students have never 
worked even one day prior to their ad- 
mission to college. They, therefore, have 
no direct knowledge concerning the oc- 
cupations for which they may be pre- 
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paring. The analyses of the work done 
by the students, of their reports, and of 
the supervisors’ reports, supplemented 
by study of the effect of the project on 
securing a permanent job, present con- 
vincing evidence of the benefits of five 
weeks of practical work for each student 
of junior college age. The project con- 
tributes markedly to placement after 
graduation. A survey of the graduates 
of 1936 through 1939 resulted in re- 
sponses from 87 per cent of the grad- 
uates. After those who had continued 
in school were eliminated, the results 
showed that, of the 101 graduates not in 
school, 63 were either employed or had 
been offered employment as a direct re- 
sult of their projects. 

The original experimentation is over, 
but analyses are continued. The proj- 
ect has been improved each year—a de- 
velopment which can come only with 
experience—and will continue to be im- 
proved. It is not yet “ideal,” nor will 
it be: it is impossible to achieve perfec- 
tion when dealing with a problem as 
complex as this. 





STUDENT SOLICITATION 


The principal of a public high school 
in Connecticut has written as follows to 
the Executive Secretary: 


It has always seemed to me that private 
school men must change their publicity tac- 
tics. In the long run they must sell their 
schools on the basis of satisfied parents and 
young people. Solicitation, in my opinion, 
should not be tolerated. In giving advice and 
help to my own high school students I imme- 
diately react unfavorably to those institutions 
which make use of this medium. --= 
Junior College immediately fell in my estima- 
tion when I found them using these proce- 
dures. 








COLLEGE HOLDING POWER 
The purpose of this brief study is to 
compare the holding power of the jun- 
ior colleges of the two states with the 
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largest number of junior college stu- 
dents—California and Illinois. For this 
purpose the enrollments of freshmen in 
1938-39 were compared with the enroll- 
ments of sophomores in 1939-40 for each 
junior college listed in the appropriate 
Junior College Directory. Evening jun- 
ior colleges and non-accredited institu- 
tions were not included. Results re- 
ported below are based upon 18 Illinois 
and 52 California institutions. 

For the California junior colleges the 
sophomore enrollment was 59 per cent 
of the freshman enrollment for the pre- 
ceding year; for Illinois the correspond- 
ing figure was 60 per cent. For the 
country as a whole the corresponding 
figure is 59 per cent. 

In studying the retention of students 
in public and in private junior colleges, 
different conditions are found in the two 
states. In California the “percentage of 
retention” for 11 private junior colleges 
is 61 per cent; for 41 public junior col- 
leges it is 59 per cent. In Illinois, for 
9 private junior colleges it is only 50 
per cent; while for 9 public junior col- 
leges it is 61 per cent. 

While conditions are closely similar 
in California and Illinois particularly 
for public junior colleges, marked dif- 
ferences are found when the data are 
computed for each institution separate- 
ly. In California the variation is from 
only 30 per cent to 100 per cent. In 
Illinois the range is slightly greater, 
from 29 per cent to 100 per cent. 

ELINOR PARSONS 
Lyons Township Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 





FACTOR IN STUDENT PROGRESS 
During the first semester, liberal arts 
freshmen at the Schuylkill Undergrad- 
uate Center of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege were required to take a one-credit 
course designed to “correlate liberal arts 
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studies with the major professions and 
vocations open to the student as a life 
work.” Approximately one half of the 
course was devoted to instruction in 
methods of study and the remainder of 
the time to lectures in various subject 
fields. 

At the end of the semester each stu- 
dent was requested to make his personal 
estimate of the course and to suggest 
any changes that would increase the 
value of the course. Of the 28 students, 
21 commented on the course. Fifteen 
stressed the value of the lectures on 
study methods; twelve reported that they 
were benefited by the brief surveys of 
many fields of knowledge; four said that 
they had been helped in making adjust- 
ments to college life; three mentioned 
that they had been entertained. The 
suggestions made for improving the 
course were as follows: (a) informal 
discussions to supplement lectures; (b) 
more lectures on study methods; (c): a 
few weeks of daily lectures at the begin- 
ning of the term instead of one each 
week; (d) two meetings a week instead 
of one; (e) trips to places of general 
interest, e.g. asylums, jails, courts, fac- 
tories, etc. In addition to these writ- 
ten comments on the course, many stu- 
dents expressed to faculty members their 
appreciation of the lectures on study 
methods. Many were disappointed that 
the course was not to continue during 
the second semester. 

In an effort to learn whether the stu- 
dents taking this course had an advan- 
tage over those not taking the course, a 
study was made of the grade points 
earned by these students and those of a 
comparable group who were not taking 
this course. The individuals in the 
groups were matched on the basis of 
mid-semester grade point averages. On 
the final averages for the semester, the 
liberal arts students had earned an 
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average of 0.11 grade points more than 
the control group. Although this ad- 
vantage was found to be not statistically 
significant, it encouraged us to believe 
their specific training. The writer hopes 
that the course was helpful. This belief 
was strengthened by a further analysis 
of the group records which shewed that 
the liberal arts group made a greater im- 
provement during the second half of the 
investigation with future groups on a 
semester than did the other group. Here 
again, the amount of the improvement 
was not great enough to be considered 
statistically significant, but was consis- 
tent enough to indicate a possible su- 
periority of the liberal arts group due to 
to have an opportunity to continue the 
variety of initial matchings. 

FLORENCE M. JOHNSON 
Schuylkill Undergraduate Center 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pottsville, Pa. 





HIGHER EDUCATION* 


The junior college holds a strategic 
position today in the wordy war that is 
being waged over higher education. No 
one can define “higher” education; no 
one knows exactly what it means. But it 
is certain that many parents, for one 
cause or another, will revise their ideas 
as their children grow older. 

It may prove that a child has neither 
the ability nor inclination to follow the 
traditional, formal paths of classical, 
old-line colleges. Economically, it may 
not be possible to give a four-year course 
to the children of the family. Perhaps 
parents won't agree with Dr. Hutchins 
and Dr. Conant that higher education 
should be reserved for geniuses and re- 
search students! 





*Reprinted from an article “Junior College 
and Higher Education,” by Haydn S. Pearson, 
in Boston Herald, April 14, 1940. 


Some of those connected with the pro- 
fession of education, and many parents, 
are of the opinion that there are some 
human values and vocational values in 
higher learning. Many of the older col- 
leges seem loath to admit it. They cling 
to the traditional outlook which makes 
college life too often a cloistered, out-of- 
touch-with-the-world affair. 

It is into this vacuum that the junior 
college has come and its tremendous 
growth and increasing popularity are 
due to these factors plus others. In less 
than half a century, junior colleges have 
increased from just a handful to nearly 
600. 

Fundamentally, modern educational 
thinkers conceive of higher education as 
part of the process of getting young peo- 
ple ready for life. This same philosophy 
ought to apply to all the educational 
work of all schools. 


The junior colleges offer certain ad- . 


vantages. First of all, they are set up to 
give youth further schooling in the 
broad cultural and informational sub- 
jects. No one denies the importance of 
cultural training in terms of learning 
what man has done and thought, both in 
the past and present. The average per- 
son wants to know these things. The 
tremendous growth of adult education 
courses all over the nation is proof of 
the fact. The vast majority of adults 
of all ages feel the need of this knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly, junior colleges offer a wide 
variety of courses in the arts—drawing, 
sculpturing, dramatics, creative writing, 
music, and the handicrafts. The public 
secondary schools are of necessity limit- 
ed in the amount of offerings in these 
fields. 

Finally, the junior college ties up with 
practical everyday life by giving youth 
an opportunity to learn about various 
vocational fields. Educators may talk 
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obstruse philosophy all they wish, but 
youth knows exactly what it wants. It 
wants a job! Many surveys have shown 
this. Young people know that competi- 
tion is keen for the jobs in industry, 
business and professional life. They 
want to feel that their schooling is head- 
ed in a direction which will help them 
land a job. Certainly successful citizen- 
ship, in terms of youth’s objectives, in- 
cludes the ability to secure work. Jun- 
ior colleges recognize this, and offer 
courses of practical training. 





WORKING WOMEN* 


Europeans may be right when they 
say Americans in general are always 
rushing everywhere to get nowhere in 
particular, but such is not true of the 
City College coed who rushes every- 
where in order to get somewhere in 
this competitive world. 

One out of every four college women 
on the campus who either wholly or 
partially earns her own livelihood be- 
gins another busy day with the ringing 
of the alarm clock. 

After a hastily-eaten breakfast fol- 
lowed by a mad dash for a crowded 
streetcar, the collegienne rushes through 
her classes, stealing a glance at the next 
day’s assignment while eating her lunch. 

Classes over, she hurries to her job, 
and then home again to divide the re- 
mainder of the night between home- 
work and beauty sleep. 

The majority of these women work 
after school as waitresses, usherettes, 
clerical assistants, salesgirls in stores, 
and domestic help. 

“We try to place students in the type 





* By Eleanor Anne Brug, student at Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California. 
This article first appeared in the January 1940 
issue of The Pace, literary magazine edited by 
the students at Los Angeles City College. It 
is reprinted here by special permission of the 
author and the editors of The Pace. 


of work in which they are most inter- 
ested. If we can, we like to place them 
in the department in which they are 
majoring, so they may have an oppor- 
tunity to become more familiar with the 
organization and curriculum of their 
studies,” said Miss Edith L. Clark, NYA 
head. 

Nearly 100 women are placed in board 
and room jobs each semester through 
the Dean of Women’s Office. Handling 
the routine work in this office is Miss 
Louise Mason, secretary to Dean Green. 
How do the women go about securing 
these board and room jobs? Let us 
examine a typical situation. 

Mary White—we could say Smith, 
but everybody says Smith—is interested 
in getting a job near the campus. Miss 
Mason interviews her to determine the 
environment and type of work for which 
she is most suited. Mary White likes 
children, likes to cook, but doesn’t like 
to iron or do washing. 

She thumbs through her files until 
she finds a situation which most nearly 
suits Mary. Then she gives the coed 
the address of her probable employer, 
also giving her general rules about the 
job and what duties may be expected 
of her. She advises Mary to discuss 
thoroughly the requirements with her 
employer and adjust any differences. 

Mary goes to the address given her, 
but decides not to accept the job be- 
cause the woman has a two-months old 
baby and Mary has had experience only 
in caring for children seven or eight 
years old. 

So she returns to the Dean’s Office, 
and Miss Mason gives her another ad- 
dress, which proves satisfactory. Mary 
then goes to the office and reports her 
plans for the employment record. Miss 
Green fills out a printed pamphlet and 
mails it to Mary’s employer, Mrs. Black- 
burn. 
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“This pamphlet is sent to you as an 
outgrowth of the thinking of the Deans 
of Women of the principal colleges and 
junior colleges of Southern California,” 
it reads. “It is believed that the great 
present need for suitable domestic serv- 
ice can be met only by helping to dig- 
nify the work of women in the home, 
thus removing some of the stigma which 
is still attached to the household em- 
ployee.” 

It then lists a minimum standard of 
employment. The pamphlet states in 
part that a woman must not be expected 
to rise before 6 a.m. and should not be 
asked to work after eight in the evening. 

The average wage is $10 per month 
plus room and board (the latter figured 
at $30 a month) in return for 20 to 25 
hours of work per week. If a student 
does not live in the home but is em- 
ployed for 20 to 25 hours a week, she 
should receive $20 a month, plus meals 
involved at the time of working. 

When girls are employed by the hour 
only, the rate is 25 to 35 cents an hour; 
50 cents an evening for staying with 
children is an approved wage. How- 
ever, time after 11 o’clock should be 
paid for at the minimum hourly rate. 

A girl may expect a separate sleeping 
room and a well-lighted, well-heated 
place to study. She should have the 
privilege of having her friends call for 
her and of occasionally entertaining 
them in the home, if she does not in- 
trude upon the privacy of the family. 

The housewife in turn may expect 
efficient, conscientious, neat work, re- 
spect for privacy of the family. An un- 
usual clause in the pamphlet says that 
the housewife may expect the girl to 
spend not less than four nights a week 
in study, as she is a student. 

Supposing Mary White and Mrs. 
Blackburn find themselves continuously 
disagreeing over the work Mary should 


do, they try to settle differences amic- 
ably, but can come to no satisfactory 
agreement, so Mary decides to give up 
her job. 

Mary goes to the Dean’s Office and 
tells her story. While there are two 
sides to the story, the office accepts 
Mary’s version because the office has a 
much longer list of situations than it 
can fill, Then Mary White is given 
another address and finds her new job 
more congenial. Thus the administra- 
tion has helped coeds meet another 
problem. Part-time employment has en- 
abled many women to attend City Col- 
lege. Through this work, the problems 
of living near the campus, paying living 
and college expenses, gaining experience, 
and establishing friendships and con- 
tacts have been solved. 





NORTH CENTRAL STUDY* 


“The Public Junior Colleges in the 
North Central Association” is the title 
of an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
at the University of North Dakota by 
Clarence E. Moyer. The objective of 
this study was to survey existing condi- 
tions relative to the junior college 
movement as indicated by the 25 public 
junior colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association and to predict the 
direction of future expansion. The 
data used in making the study were se- 
cured by direct correspondence with the 
authorities of the various state depart- 
ments of public instruction, university 
officials, authorities in the state charged 
with the supervision of junior colleges, 
and the examination of state laws per- 
taining to junior colleges. The files of 
the North Central Association and cata- 
logs of the various institutions were also 
examined. 





*Reprinted, with permission, from Educa- 
tion Abstracts (July 1940), 5:237-38. 
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First, regarding legislative status, it 
was found that (1) 10 states in the area 
served by the North Central Association 
have laws relating to junior colleges, (2) 
22 of the 25 accredited junior colleges 
are locally controlled, while the other 
three are under state control, (3) mini- 
mum requirements to be met before 
school districts may institute proceed- 
ings to establish junior colleges usually 
deal with school population, assessed 
valuation, and methods of petitioning 
for the establishment of the school, (4) 
the law generally grants to the state de- 
partment of public instruction the right 
to supervise and accredit such institu- 
tions in their state, (5) the sanction of 
the voters at an election is usually re- 
quired, although Missouri is an excep- 
tion (in this state it is left entirely to 
the discretion of the local board of edu- 
cation, but it must first secure the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent of 
schools), (6) only two states, Arizona 
and Colorado, provide for the establish- 
ment of a special school board (in all 
other states the local school boards have 
the control), (7) only one state pro- 
vides for direct state aid. The trend is 
decidedly against direct state aid for 
junior colleges. 

The North Central Association recog- 
nizes junior colleges as institutions of 
higher learning. Since the standards of 
the association do not require uniformi- 
ty, the new accrediting procedure at- 
tempts to protect the individuality of in- 
stitutions. 

Regarding actual conditions within 
the institutions, the survey finds, regard- 
ing the faculty, that (1) the typical jun- 
ior college head has a master of arts de- 
gree plus five months’ additional work, 
has served in his present position 11.5 
years, and has had one year of experi- 
ence in a different college. (2) The 
typical faculty member has had an aver- 


age of 8.3 years of experience. (3) A 
tendency is noted to select the teachers 
from the students of graduate schools 
rather than to advance the high school 
teacher into a junior college position. 
(4) About 58 per cent of the faculty are 
men, which is higher than that in teach- 
ers colleges. (5) Most faculty members 
have a master of arts degree, and about 
5 per cent have a doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

The average per cent of income re- 
ceived from fees is 35 per cent, while 65 
per cent is received from taxes. This is 
higher than is true of other higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

The study indicates that the junior 
college has given a large number of stu- 
dents who could not have attended any 
other institutions of higher learning a 
cultural background that has resulted in 
raising the cultural level of the commu- 
nities in which they are located. 

Of the generalizations and predictions 
for the future made by the author, two 
are especially noteworthy: (1) The jun- 
ior college must concern itself more with 
guidance. And (2) instead of emphasis 
upon preparatory courses as is now the 
case, more attention must be given to 
terminal courses. The junior college of 
the future will train more and more 
leaders for business and professional 
world. It will be the terminal for cul- 
tural education for a large number of 
people. 





The junior colleges of America are 
called to a great task. It doth not yet 
appear what shall be, but from the mul- 
titude of investigations now being made 
into the nature of adolescence, it is to 
be hoped and expected that this area of 
our educational endeavors will be 
greatly enriched.—RoBeErT L. KELLY, in 
The American Colleges and the Social 
Order. 














The Junior College World 





SPRINGFIELD REESTABLISHED 


The one year of junior college work 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, which 
was discontinued during the depression, 
has been reestablished because of popu- 
lar demand. Junior college work in 
connection with the local high school be- 
gan in 1917. In the past 24 years, 305 
students who have completed the work 
at Springfield have been given advanced 
standing in other higher educational in- 
stitutions, most of them in New Eng- 
land, and no one of these transfer stu- 
dents has failed in his subsequent work. 





WEATHERFORD PRESIDENT 


Dr. Clarence A. Sutton has been elect- 
ed president of Weatherford College, 
Texas. For the past seven years he was 
president of Westminster College, also a 
Texas junior college. He holds an un- 
dergraduate degree from East Texas 
State Teachers College; a B.D. degree 
from Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, Maryland, and was_ recently 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Adrian College, Michigan. 
Prior to entering the educational field 
in 1934 he served several years in the 
pastorate, his last pastorate being in 


Wilmington, Delaware. 





DEATH OF JOHN MILLION 


John Wilson Million, one of the small 
group of 34 men who organized the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
at St. Louis in 1920, died September 5. 
Dr. Million had served as professor of 
history and political economy at the for- 


mer Hardin College, Missouri, became 
its president in 1897, and in 1921 the 


president of Des Moines University. In 
1926 he retired and served until 1932 
as head of the Western Reference and 
Bond Association, a teacher-placement 
organization. Dr. Million was 78 years 
old at the time of his death. 





SPELMAN’S SUCCESSOR 


D. S. Pope has been appointed dean 
of Morton Junior College, Illinois, to 
succeed Walter B. Spelman, who died 
last summer. Dean Pope was formerly 
an instructor in mathematics at Morton 
Junior College, having held that position 
since 1931. Before that time, he was 
associated with the J. Sterling Morton 
High School, as head of the research 
and mathematics departments. 





PRESIDENT AT MARTIN 


James H. Swann became president of 
Martin College, Tennessee, this fall. He 
has taught for a number of years in the 
public school system in several Tennes- 
see towns. He is a member of Kappa 
Phi Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa and 
holds degrees from the Tennessee Teach- 
ers College and Stanford University, 


and is a candidate for the Ph.D. at 
George Peabody College, Tennessee. 





PFEIFFER BENEFACTIONS 


Three Methodist junior colleges 
shared in the recent gifts from the Pfeif- 
fer estate of New York City to Metho- 
dist institutions. The junior colleges 
and the gifts awarded them are Bethune- 
Cookman College, Florida, $50,000; 
Snead Junior College, Alabama, $150,- 
000; and Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Tennessee, $75,000. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE PACKET 

In its series of “Loan Packets on Edu- 
cation and National Defense,” the U. S. 
Office of Education has announced prep- 
aration of a special “Packet I-H-4: The 
Role of the Junior College in the Na- 
tional Emergency.” The packet includes 
13 publications representing junior col- 
lege activities in all parts of the country. 
Requests should be addressed to Infor- 
mation Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





DEAN AT McNEESE 
Rodney Cline, former dean of instruc- 
tion at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
is now dean of John McNeese Junior 
College, branch of the Louisiana State 
University at Lake Charles, Louisiana. 





WILLIAMSPORT NEW COURSES 


Two new courses—medical secretarial 
and home economics—as well as two 
full years of college physics, have been 
added to the offerings at Williamsport- 
Dickinson Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
this fall. In the Music Department the 
teaching of organ has been added. This 
was made possible by the gift of a me- 
morial organ during the past year by the 
children of the late Michael Bond Rich, 
former president of the board of di- 
rectors. 





WILLIAM WOODS DORMITORY 

Bartley Hall, a $65,000 dormitory unit 
housing 60 students, was opened this fall 
at William Woods College, Missouri. 
The building has been named in honor 
of D. P. Bartley, Fulton banker who has 
served on the board of managers of the 
college for over 40 years. Mrs. Dura 
Brokaw Cockrell, widow of Dr. E. R. 
Cockrell, who was president of Williams 
Woods from 1924 to 1934, has returned 
to the college to become residence coun- 
selor in the new hall. 


PRESIDENT FOR WESLEY 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Jackson of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed president of Wesley Collegiate 
Institute, Dover, Delaware, which will 
open as a junior college in September, 
1942. Announcement of the reopening 
of Wesley Collegiate Institute since its 
closing down in 1932, was made in the 
September Journal. Dr. Jackson is at 
present pastor of the Fourth Street 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. He was 
formerly director of the department of 
religion at American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He holds degrees from 
Drew University, New Jersey, and is a 
graduate of Geneva College, Pennsyl- 
vania. The college is under the juris- 
diction of the Peninsula Methodist Con- 
ference. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE IN BROOKLYN 
A junior college course leading to the 
associate in arts degree was inaugurated 
at Brooklyn College Evening Session 
this fall marking the first time junior 
college work has been offered in any of 
Brooklyn’s four municipal colleges or in 
any major liberal arts college in the 
New York area. This is also the first 
time that Brooklyn College has offered 
special vocational and preprofessional 
courses, designed to meet special needs 
of students seeking college preparation 
for a particular vocation or profession. 





BUILDING INVENTORY 

More than a million and a half dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings and contents is 
listed in the inventory of the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho, ac- 
cording to a report by O. D. Garrison, 
bursar, who has just completed a sum- 
mary of the college equipment and a 
valuation of the buildings. The Student 
Union Building, listed at $215,000 plus 
$61,000 worth of equipment is the most 
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expensive of the 21 buildings on cam- 
pus, followed by Graveley Hall, wom- 
en’s dormitory, listed at $218,000. 
Other buildings with values over $100,- 
000 are Science Hall, $137,000; Swan- 
son Hall, $125,000, and Frazier Hall, 
$120,000. With the completion of a new 
pharmacy building for $175,000, a new 
vocational building for $53,000, and the 
balcony to Frazier Hall for $132,000, 
the insurable portion of campus build- 
ings and equipment alone will exceed 
$1,969,000. 





PRESIDENT JACOBS’ JUDGMENT 

“Junior colleges in Georgia are mak- 
ing great strides in education by mak- 
ing it possible for young men and young 
women to get two years of the best and 
most practical education,” said President 
Peyton Jacob of the Georgia South- 
western College, Americus, in an ad- 
dress on the State Board of Regents’ 
Forward Georgia radio program. 

“Junior college students,” he said, 
“have a large amount of freedom 
coupled with certain restrictions and 
sympathetic guidance. The size of the 
student body permits the opportunity to 
develop leadership, poise, self-confidence 
and courtesy.” 





RESIGNATION OF PRES. DODD 

E. C. Dodd, for many years president 
of Brownsville Junior College, Texas, 
has resigned. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE SALARIES 

In an article in Nation’s Schools for 
October, Vernon E. Anderson summar- 
izes salary conditions in a representa- 
tive group of 54 publicly controlled jun- 
ior colleges in 1938-39. These institu- 
tions had a median enrollment of 187 
students, varying from a minimum of 
75 to a maximum of 250. The median 
salary of instructors was $1,950; upper 


quartile, $2,243; lower quartile, $1,600. 
The median salary for deans was $2,. 
900; upper quartile, $3,300; lower quar- 
tile, $2,450. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFERINGS 

A new bulletin of San Francisco Jun- 
ior College lists 22 special terminal cur- 
ricula offered this fall. Included are 
the following: advertising art; business 
—accounting, insurance, hotel and res- 
taurant management, operation of busi- 
ness machines, secretarial and clerical 
training, retail merchandising; civil 
aeronautics—civilian pilot training; 
civil service—accounting, secretarial, 
police training; floriculture—care and 
maintenance of gardens, flower shop 
management, nursery practice; nursing; 
paint technology; drafting; electrica! 
technology; mechanical technology; ra. 
dio technology; and surveying. 





YOUR ROOMMATE’S ROOMMATE 
Your Roommate’s Roommate is the 
title of a helpful little 12-page leaflet 
written by Mrs. Margueritte Harmon 
Bro, of Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Illinois, especially for junior college 
freshmen. “Forget your grandmother,” 
“Don’t back into tomorrow,” “Suppress 
your belongings,” “Waste your own 
time,” are a few of the topics that are 
treated in arresting fashion. 





DEFENSE WORK FOR CONLEY 

William H. Conley, dean of Wright 
Junior College, Illinois, has been given 
leave of absence for the year to act as 
regional field supervisor for the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration for Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. While 
he is on leave of absence from Wright 
he is in close contact with it and has 
retained responsibility for the school. 
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He is also to retain his relationships 
with the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges and will continue to serve 
on the various committees including the 
executive committee, consumer educa- 
tion committee, and the coordinating 
committee. 





VENTURA COURSES 

Special features of the extensive of- 
ferings of Ventura Evening Junior Col- 
lege, California, are the 14 courses mak- 
ing up the Bankers’ Educational Pro- 
gram of the American [Institute of 
Banking, and the 35 specialized courses 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 





WHAT IS A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 

Congressman Voorhis’ bill to provide 
scholarships at the Canal Zone Junior 
College for students from Latin-Ameri- 
can republics has been referred to the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries! 


ship or a fish? 





SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 

After 58 years as a four-year liberal 
arts college, Sioux Falls College opened 
this fall as a co-educational junior col- 
lege. The institution is accredited by 
the North Central Association and is of- 
fering terminal and transfer courses, the 
terminal courses leading to the degree 
of associate in arts and including cul- 
tural and vocational subjects. Follow- 
ing are the terminal courses and activi- 
ties offered: secretarial—business, medi- 
cal, dental; salesmanship—retail, whole- 
sale, promotion; teacher training—gen- 
eral, music, visual; arts and sciences— 
standard college courses. Distinctive 
curricular offerings include Christianity 
and Life, Business and Social Poise, 
Marriage and Family Relations, and 
Communication—spoken and_ written. 
The new set-up in no way affects degrees 


Is the junior college a 
_ should make an effort to hold them in the 


already conferred by the college as a 
four-year institution. The Baptist de- 
nomination, nationally, is putting $37,- 
200 into the new program, having paid 
$30,000 to Sioux Falls College during 
the past year. Barrett Lowe, former city 
superintendent of schools in Yankton, 
Minnesota, is the new president. 





ALASKAN RECOMMENDATIONS 
The annual report of Anthony E. 


Karnes, Commission of Education for 
the Territory of Alaska, dated December 
15, 1940, contains the following recom- 


_ mendation: 


That the establishment of junior colleges 
be authorized by law, with a minimum of 
expense to the cities where established. 

Such junior colleges would provide two 
years of preprofessional training, or one to two 
years of training for some phase of industrial 
service in the community. 

The establishment of such colleges would 
keep large numbers of our high school gradu- 
ates from going outside, and keep the money 
they take out, in the Territory. After paying 
for 12 years of their education, the Territory 


Territory. Such colleges would also give oppor- 
tunities to large numbers of high school gradu- 
ates to continue their education, at home, and 
who would otherwise not be able to afford 
further schooling. Furthermore, it would keep 
these people from over-crowding the already 
over-crowded labor supply, by keeping them 
in school two years longer. It would also 
train them for something definite when they 
were through their two-year course. 


DIRECTOR AT PLACER 


Ernest E. Oertel, district superinten- 
dent of schools in Hemet, California, 
has been elected director of Placer Jun- 
ior College, California. 








MARTIN CAMPAIGN 

Plans are under way for a campaign 
to raise a $50,000 to $75,000 endowment 
fund which will enable Martin Junior 
College, Tennessee, to maintain its edu- 
cational standards and increase its phys- 
ical facilities. The college was founded 
in 1870 by Thomas Martin. 
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IS IT REAL ECONOMY? 

Superintendent Herold Hunt of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has suggested as an 
economy measure abandonment of the 
Kansas City Junior College, one of the 
oldest public junior colleges in the coun- 
try. In commenting upon this proposal, 
the Kansas City Journal says editorially: 


In suggesting the discontinuation of Junior 
College Dr. Hunt questions the wisdom of a 
program that denies to the pupils in secondary 
and elementary schools 10 months of necessary 
instruction in order that a comparatively few 
others can receive college training. That may 
be true, but the fact remains that the rela- 
tively inexpensive two years in a junior col- 
lege at home have enabled hundreds of high 
school graduates to complete college courses 
elsewhere, equipping themselves for profes- 
sions. Many progressive towns of 15,000 to 
= population have excellent junior col- 
eges. 





GALVESTON PROPOSAL 

An exhaustive study of a proposal for 
the establishment of a junior college in 
Galveston, Texas, is being made by the 
educational committee of the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce. After complet- 
ing a careful study of costs, curriculum, 
and other factors, the committee will 
compile a report with recommendations. 





KILGORE EXPANSION 

A $125,000 building program is under 
way at Kilgore College, Texas, including 
construction of three new buildings— 
an L-shaped vocational structure, a 
women’s recreation building, and a small 
structure composed of classrooms and 
ofices for instructors. The L-shaped 
building will house all classes organized 
by the city school system in cooperation 
with state and Federal educational au- 
thorities early this year to train workers 
for national defense industries. These 
classes will become part of the regular 
curriculum of the college, and the shops 
will be used both by the defense groups 
and by the regularly enrolled college 
students. 
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93RD YEAR AT WILLIAMSPORT 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior Col. 
lege, Pennsylvania, opened for its 93rd 
year this fall with an enrollment of 250 
regular students and 60 special students. 
New courses in medical secretarial 
work and home economics were inaugu- 
rated for the first time. In October 
President John W. Long celebrated his 
20th anniversary as president of the 
Williamsport School. Dr. F. Lamont 
Henninger, district superintendent and 
graduate of the college, delivered the 
matriculation sermon on the topic, 
“Christian Education’s Task for Such 
An Hour.” 





DEFENSE TAKES TOLL 
Central Wesleyan College, Missouri, 
did not open this year because of the 
small enrollment prospect caused by the 
defense program. President Greene an- 
nounces that the college may open 

later as an NYA vocational school. 





DEAN CARR GETS LAW DEGREE 
Dean I. N. Carr of Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina, was recently awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Car- 
son-Newman College, Tennessee. Dean 
Carr has been on the faculty of Mars 
Hill College in the department of history 
since 1923. He is an M.A. graduate of 
Carson-Newman College and of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and has been 
a graduate student of Duke University 
and of the University of Poitiers, 
France. 





EVENING COURSES INTRODUCED 
For the first time Maine Township 
Junior College, Illinois, is offering eve- 
ning courses this year. Eight accredit- 
ed college courses are being given in- 
cluding freshman and sophomore 
courses in English, Spanish, German, 
mathematics and dramatics. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 











ENROLLMENTS FOR 1941-42 


Enrollments in public junior colleges 
this fall show a drop of 10 per cent 
from those of last year, but in the pri- 
vate junior colleges there is little if any 
change, according to special reports re- 
ceived by October 8 from about two- 
thirds of the junior colleges in the coun- 
try. The reason for the decrease of 
course is to be found in the abnormal 
situation brought about by military 
preparation, defense industries, and re- 
lated activities. 

Ordinarily no effort is made to collect 
enrollment statistics in junior colleges 
until the year is completed. Data to ap- 
pear in the 1942 Directory, for exam- 
ple, will represent the final enrollment 
data for 1940-41. So much interest has 
been shown in the unusual conditions 
this fall, however, that in September a 
special return postcard was sent to each 
junior college with the request to indi- 
cate “‘as closely as possible percentage 
change in enrollment this fall in com- 
parison with the same date last year.” 
Replies were received from 187 or 72 
per cent of the public junior colleges 
and from 200 or 57 per cent of the pri- 
vate junior colleges. 

Of the public institutions, only 29 re- 
ported an increase, 19 no change, and 
139 a decrease. Replies ranged from 
an increase of 40 per cent to a decrease 
of the same amount. 

Of the private institutions, 73 report- 
ed an increase, 56 no change, and 71 a 
decrease. Replies ranged from an in- 
crease of 60 per cent to a decrease of 50 
per cent. 

These facts are shown in graphic 


form in the following two circle dia- 
grams: 


CHANGES IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENTS, 194] 





PRIVATE 
) (200) 


(18 


Details for the two types of junior 


colleges are shown below: 






























































Public Private 
Junior Junior 
Increase Colleges Colleges 
60% 0 1 
50 0 3 
40 1 6 
30 1 5 
25 2 2 
20 4 ll 
15 4 12 
10 7 ll 
5 10 22 
No change 19 56 
Decrease 
5% 18 1] 
10 28 22 
15 26 5 
20 37 12 
25 14 8 
30 12 8 
40 4 2 
50 0 3 
Aver. Percentage Change._—10.4% +0.2% 


These data may be compared with es- 
timates secured during the summer by 
President Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati from 469 four-year 
colleges and universities, regarding an- 
ticipated freshman enrollment. Fifty 
per cent of these institutions expected a 
decrease in freshmen, 38 per cent no 
change, and 12 per cent an increase. Dr. 
Walters is making an analysis of actual 
enrollments this fall for early publica- 
tion in School and Society. 

With few exceptions the public jun- 
ior colleges are coeducational in type. 
Among the 349 private junior colleges, 
however, only 60 per cent are coeduca- 
tional, while 30 per cent are women’s in- 
stitutions, and 10 per cent are for men. 
Separate summaries are of interest, 
therefore, for the replies received from 


these three types. Coed. Women Men 
Number of replies.____.110 64 26 








Increase 29 31 13 
No change 26 24 : 
Decrease 55 





9 
Aver. percent. change _—5.2% +7.0% 45 2% 

In general, of course, as pointed out 
by many correspondents, the most 
marked decrease has been in the enroll- 
ment of men. This change does not ap- 
pear in the data given for the group of 
men’s junior colleges, however, because 
10 of the 26 are military schools none 
of which report any decrease and one of 
which reports an increase of 40 per cent. 
The average increase in this specialized 
group of junior colleges is 11 per cent. 
Many coeducational institutions report 
a marked increase in young women. 
Many residential junior colleges for 
women report enrollments limited only 
by their capacity, frequently with long 
waiting lists. 

Several institutions which have eve- 
ning as well as day work report a fall- 
ing off in the full-time day enrollment 
but that this will be more than made up 
by the marked increase in evening en- 
rollment on the part of young men now 
employed in defense industries during 
the day. 
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Regional Analysis 

If the replies are grouped by the six 
areas covered by the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools, 
the greatest increase is reported in New 
England, the greatest decrease in the 
Western area which is made up of the 
single state of California. Details are 
as follows: 


© 
& Sy 2 © 
s & § &e 
S © O o r 
S ° © 2.8 
= i) Vis 
New England... _ 9 10 6 +5% 
Southern ___. 35 18 38 0 
Middle States_. 12 10 19 —] 
North Central. 32 31 102 —8 
Northwest 5 2 12 —8 
Western 8 4 33 —ll 





Analysis by States 
For the 25 states and District of Co- 
lumbia from which reports were re- 
ceived for five or more junior colleges, 
a similar analysis is presented below. 
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Virginia —.. —.. 9 1 1 +12% 
Dist. of Columbia. 4 2 1 +412 
Massachusetts _.._. 5 4 2 +410 
North Carolina_... __ 7 3 3 +5 
Tennessee 4 1 4 +4 
New Jersey _.... 2 0 3 +2 
South Carolina __.. 1 3 1 +2 
Texas 7 4 7 +1 
Georgia 3 2 4 —1]1 
Mississippi 9... 2 3 6 —2 
Pennsylvania —. 5 3 6 —2 
Colorado 2 1 2 —4 
Illinois 4 3 12 —5 
New York 1 3 8 —8 
Michigan 2 2 6 —8 
Missouri 4 3 10 —9 
Connecticut __....... 1 3 4 —9 
Arkansas 0 1 5 —9 
Washington _.. 1 0 4 —9 
Iowa 5 6 21 —10 
Minnesota 3 2 8 —10 
Montana 2 1 2 —10 
California 8 4 33 —Ill 
Oklahoma 0 7 155 —12 
Kansas 1 3 14 —14 
Kentucky 0 0 7 —16 
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The greatest increase is reported in Vir- 
ginia with an average gain of 12 per 
cent—the greatest decrease in the adja- 
cent state of Kentucky, with an average 
loss of 16 per cent. 

Following are brief extracts from 
some of the supplementary comments 
received: 

Public Junior Colleges 

Drop-off is due to excellent local em- 
ployment and high local wages. (Penn- 
sylvania) 

Decrease is due in part to doubts in 
minds of parents because of unsettled 
conditions. (Pennsylvania) 

Night school will largely compensate 
for loss of 30 per cent in day enroll- 
ment. (Illinois) 

Day enrollment off 15 per cent but 
an increase in evening students. (Michi- 
gan) 

Opportunities for placement have been 
so good that many students have accept- 
ed positions. (Michigan) 

Increase mainly in terminal and tech- 
nical courses. (Minnesota) 

Sophomore class down 50 per cent; 
freshman class up 50 per cent. (Minne- 
sota ) 

Many young men of college age are 
working in the iron mines here at pres- 
ent. The ore season will probably close 
by the opening of the winter quarter in 
December. We plan to adjust our pro- 
gram of studies to enable students enter- 
ing college at that time to enroll for a 
full program of beginning courses. 
(Minnesota) 

The slump is entirely in the freshman 
class. (lowa) 

Not enough men to continue the Civ- 
ilian Pilot Training course. (Iowa) 

No boys in school, or relatively few. 
(Missouri) 

Better working conditions or service 
in army and navy account for our de- 


crease. (Oklahoma) 


Many boys have enlisted or are work- 
ing on defense program. Many girls 
are taking short commercial courses. 
(Oklahoma) 

Regular session down 5 per cent, but 
evening classes up 10 per cent. (Okla- 
homa) 

Approximately 15 per cent of our 
boys of last year were members of the 
National Guard which was mobilized 
into Federal service. (Arkansas) 

To our surprise our enrollment is ap- 
proximately normal. (Arkansas) 

Parents have moved to areas where 
large defense projects furnish jobs. 
(Florida) 

Many families have moved to defense 
areas where boys get good jobs in ship- 
yards and airplane factories. (Washing- 
ton) 

We have had a decrease of 5 per cent 
but are getting most of it back in “ex- 
tended day classes’—short programs 
taken by employed people. (California) 

Evening classes about same as last 
year—325. In addition to our regular 
extension classes we are now giving 
courses to about 250 enlisted men at tiie 
Hamilton Field Air Base as well as pro- 
viding Spanish instruction to 200 ofh- 
cers at the same base. (California) 

The ease with which high school grad- 
uates can get well-paying jobs here ac- 
counts for our decrease. (Canal Zone) 

Private—Coeducational 

Decrease due entirely to local defense 
jobs at high wages. (Connecticut) 

This decrease (25%) in day school is 
more than made up in night school. 
(New Jersey) 

Because of demand for office help, 
students are enrolling for short inten- 
sive business courses rather than for full 
two-year junior college courses. (Ohio) 

Substantial increase in freshman 
girls, decrease in freshman boys. (Iowa) 

Defense program has opened opportu- 
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nities for work to people not flush with 
money. (Nebraska) 

Our chief increase has been in secre- 
tarial science department and in special 
students in chemistry—l0%. (North 
Carolina) 

We notice a pronounced swing from 
the so-called cultural subjects to the 
scientific and vocational subjects. (Flor- 
ida) 

More students in prevocational 
courses. (Tennessee) 

Only one-third of our last year’s 
freshmen returned. Many accepted 
jobs. (Texas) 

Our function is to prepare our stu- 
dents for jobs. The drop of 34 per 
cent is due to their getting jobs in the 
lines for which we have been giving 
them training. (California) 


Private—W omen 

Our registration is the same as last 
year but the waiting list is much longer. 
We were obliged to reject nearly as 
many applications as we accepted. (New 
Hampshire) 

We have an overflowing registration. 
(Massachusetts ) 

Opportunities in industry are taking 
many young women out of college. 
(New Jersey ) 

Large increase in business department 
and in science departments. (Maryland) 

Could have had many more. Have 
taken on an extra house adjacent to the 
campus. (Virginia) 

School is completely filled. We could 
have had at least a hundred more stu- 
dents. ( Virginia) 

We have purchased new property for 
a dormitory which has been filled. 
(Virginia) 

Although we raised the total number 
of students by 50, we had to turn down 
many applications. (Virginia) 

Enrollment in the terminal courses, 
teacher training and commercial, has in- 


creased in a marked degree over the 
purely liberal arts courses. (Iowa) 

Decrease. Students feel the unsettled 
conditions of our country and feel they 
should help those at home by working. 
(Missouri) 

Advanced registrations of August 10 
filled our space to capacity. (Colorado) 
Private—Military 

Increase of 15 per cent. Unable to 
accommodate many applicants. Have a 
long waiting list for any vacancies that 
may occur. (Pennsylvania) 

Crowded beyond normal capacity. 
(North Carolina) 

Filled to capacity. Increase of 22 per 
cent. Largest enrollment in history. 
Appeal: military training. (Georgia) 

Increase of 40 per cent. Turning 
students away for lack of room. (West 
Virginia) 

Capacity enlarged 8 per cent and en- 
rollment completed by July 1. Could 
have doubled the number. (Missouri) 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 





EDITORIAL POLICY 

It seems desirable to state explicitly 
the editorial policy that has controlled 
the Journal since it was founded in 
1930. It is scarcely necessary to state 
that neither the editor nor the Associa- 
tion assumes any responsibility for the 
judgments or opinions expressed in 
signed articles or editorials. In the 
judgment of the editor, the magazine 
should encourage and promote full and 
free discussion of all phases of matters 
concerning junior college education but 
should not itself advocate any particu- 
lar theory, form, or type of such educa- 
tion. As long as such contributions are 
couched in reasonable language, are 
not defamatory or libelous, relate to 
some aspect of the junior college, and 
are signed personally by the author, the 
editor has no right and certainly no in- 
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tention of changing them materially or 
refusing to publish them no matter how 
much he may differ personally with the 
sentiments which they may express. 
Minor changes in wording, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation are constantly 
made in the editorial office to conform 
to the uniform style adopted for the 
Journal and frequently omissions are 
necessary to come within space limita- 
tions. In every case, however, proof of 
the article, after such editorial modifi- 
cations have been made, is sent to the 
author for approval in advance of pub- 
lication. If the Journal attempted to 
publish only material with which none 
of its readers ever disagreed it is feared 
it would be rather a colorless and spine- 
less publication. Significant progress in 
the junior college field ought to result 
from differences of opinion honestly 
but vigorously and intelligently ex- 
pressed. Comments, criticisms, discus- 
sion expressed in suitable form for pub- 
lication will always be welcome. 





TERMINAL REPORTS 


The material in the last 50 pages of 
the May Journal dealing with the work 
of the Commission on Terminal Educa- 
tion, summer workshops, and plans for 
special studies in nine selected institu- 
tions, has been reprinted by the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Commission 
as a special pamphlet. Copies of this 
reprint were sent to all junior colleges 
during September. If additional copies 
are desired, they can be furnished as 
long as the limited supply lasts. 

A special 16-page report on the sum- 
mer workshops, containing the names 
of all in attendance and their special 
fields of interest, has been prepared by 
Leland L. Medsker, secretary of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. It was distrib- 
uted in October to all junior colleges 
and to all participants in the workshops. 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Because of an error, the number of 
copies printed of the September issue of 
the Journal was insufficient to provide 
for a desirable reserve for future orders. 
If any one has any extra copies of this 
issue and would care to return them to 
the Washington office, this courtesy will 
be greatly appreciated. 





JOURNAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Preparation of a 70-page mimeo- 
graphed bibliography of important ar- 
ticles in the latest five volumes of the 
Junior College Journal was one of the 
activities of W. Lionel Miller and six 
members of his class in Educ. 287 at the 
University of Texas last summer. The 
bibliography contains comprehensive 
annotations to 368 articles, classified as 
follows: history, growth, and present 
status, 23; claims and functions, 48; 
curriculum, 168; staff, 16; plant and 
equipment, 2; personnel and guidance, 
64; public relations, 11; establishment 
and maintenance, 15; standards and 
future, 21. 





OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 
President James C. Miller of Chris- 


tian College, Missouri, represented the 
Association at the semicentennial exer- 
cises of the University of Chicago the 
last week in September. He also repre- 
sented the Association at the inaugura- 
tion of Harlie L. Smith as president of 
William Woods College at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, October 28. 

The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association at the inauguration of 
Paul F. Douglass as president of Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 10. 

Rt. Rev. J. J. Boylan, president of 
Dowling College, Iowa, represented the 
Association at the inauguration of H. G. 
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Harmon, formerly president of William 
Woods College, Missouri, as president 
of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 





AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Secretary represented 
junior college interests in a discussion of 
junior college accreditation at a meeting 
of the Council of the Section on Legal 
Education of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, September 28. 





GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE! 


Please enter our subscription at once 
for 21 copies of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, starting with the September issue, 
at $1.50 each per year. This subscrip- 
tion will place a copy of the Journal in 
the hands of every member of our fac- 
ulty. We plan to use it as a source of 
information and suggestion for group 
study of junior college problems.—From 
the president of a junior college in Colo- 
rado. 


MORE JUDGMENTS 


Following are extracts from addi- 
tional reviews recently published con- 
cerning The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


This is more than a bibliography . . . . The 
annotations constitute an excellent brief di- 
gest of the references .... A very comprehen- 
sive index has been provided . ... The col- 
lege administrator who wishes to get an over- 
view of terminal education or to find what is 
being done along certain lines will find this 
volume a ready source of information; the 
student of the junior college movement will 
by all means want to have it at hand; the 
curriculum committee of a junior college fac- 
ulty will find in it many valuable ideas and 
suggestions; the teacher of terminal courses 
will want to refer to it from time to time for 
ideas bearing on his work. In a word, this 
is a convenient and valuable source book for 
anyone interested in terminal education in 
the junior college—A. J. BrumBAucH in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. 


Review of this book would not be complete 
without making special mention of the suc- 
cess achieved by the authors in writing anno- 
tations which are concise and at the same time 
are sufficiently detailed that one may select 
intelligently the items to be read in the origi- 
nal sources.—J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS in 
Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. 


DEFENSE BULLETINS 


Bulletins No. 14, 15, and 16, Higher 
Education and National Defense, were 
sent early in October to all junior col- 
leges by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The Association has arranged 
with the Council, of which it is a con- 
stituent member, for this service in or- 
der to get vital defense information in 
the hands of junior college administra- 
tors more promptly than would be pos- 
sible through the monthly issues of the 
Journal. Bulletin 14 deals with occupa- 
tional deferment and priorities; 15 with 
women in defense; and 16 with selective 
service and the Langer Bill. Other bul- 
letins in this series will be distributed 
as the need warrants. 








LANGER BILL 


The Langer Bill, providing for post- 
ponement of induction into armed serv- 
ices of college students until the close 
of the academic year in which they are 
classified for service, is before Congress. 
The Executive Secretary has transmit- 
ted to each member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs the vote of 
junior college administrators favoring 
this plan as reported in greater detail 
in the September Journal. It may be 
recalled that 86 per cent of administra- 
tors were favorable to the provision for 
a year’s postponement of induction into 
service, whereas only 10 per cent 
favored the policy now in force, unless 
the Langer Bill is passed, for postpone- 
ment to the end of term or semester 
only. 
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Judging the New Books 








Witt1iam D. BouTWELL and OTHERs, 
America Prepares for Tomorrow: The 
Story of Our Total Defense Effort. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1941. 612 pages. 


Junior colleges planning to offer 
courses this year which stress in whole 
or in part America’s place in the pre- 
paredness program will do well to con- 
sider this new volume as a text or as a 
supplemental source. Here is a wealth 
of information about our resources, both 
human and material, and the program 
for utilizing them in a supreme defense 
effort. Many aspects of this far-reach- 
ing program are described, including 
not only military preparations but also 
plans for reasserting on a world basis 
the doctrine of human freedom. A con- 
siderable amount of original source ma- 
terial of importance is included. The 
volume has been prepared by six men, 
each of whom has been in close touch 
with recent developments in Washing- 
ton, and each chapter has been reviewed 
by experts in the particular agency or 
bureau concerned. 


Ratpu A. BEALS and Leon Bropy, The 
Literature of Adult Education. Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 


New York, 1941. 493 pages. 


This is a selective, classified bibliog- 
raphy in the field of adult education, 
most of the references being to publica- 
tions of the past 10 years. The intro- 
duction states that approximately one in 
four of the references considered has 
been retained. The stated purpose has 
been to include under every topic, short 
summary or descriptive accounts; stand- 


ard works; bibliographies; and repre- 
sentative monographs. Main topics, 
which involve numerous subheadings, in- 
clude purpose, clientele, personnel, 
media of communication, areas of ac- 
tivity, special factors, and special agen- 
cies. “The only criterion of selection 
uniformly employed has been that of po- 
tential usefulness to the serious student.” 

The question may be raised whether 
this commendable purpose might not 
have been much better served if brief 
annotations and characterizations of in- 
dividual items had been given. Anyone 
who has had occasion to use a bibliog- 
raphy knows how inadequate and often 
misleading are titles alone. Probably 
the usefulness of any bibliography is 
more than doubled if suitable annota- 
tions are provided. Instead extensive 
textual introductions are provided al- 
though the authors are careful to state 
that “it may not be amiss also to point 
out that the relation of these references 
to the text is opposite the conventional: 
the references have not been added to 
support or document the text; the text 
has been written to introduce the refer- 
ences.” In spite of this affirmation, con- 
siderably less than one-fourth of the 
space is devoted to references. Further- 
more they are printed in exceedingly fine 
type which is a decided strain on the 
eyes. One may question the judgment 
which devotes three-fourths of the space 
in a 500-page bibliography to introduc- 
tory matter. Could not the same space 
have been used to better advantage for 
the “serious student” if helpful and in- 
forming annotations for each item had 
been provided? Junior college adminis- 
trators will find less than a dozen of the 
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many references which deal specifically 
with adult education in the junior col- 
lege. 


CARTER ALEXANDER, How to Locate Ed- 
ucational Information and Data. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. 443 


pages. 


The second edition of this exceedingly 
useful and comprehensive treatment is 
greatly revised, improved, and expanded 
over the first edition which was pub- 
lished in 1935. It should be highly 
stimulating and useful to anyone who 
wants to know how to find his way in 
the labyrinth of educational literature 
with a minimum of lost time and mo- 
tion. The student of education just en- 
tering upon research work will be saved 
hours of wasted time if he will master 
the contents of this guide. Although de- 
signed primarily as a textbook and 
based upon courses given by the author 
for several years at Columbia University 
and at the University of Texas, it will be 
very useful to hundreds of educators 
who never have the opportunity for such 
a course. For use as a textbook, a 
workbook entitled Alexander Library 
Experiences, of 158 pages, and an In- 
structor’s Manual, of 15 pages, are also 
available. Any one who wishes specific 
help in locating information concerning 
the junior college movement will find 
relatively little help but for general 
orientation in the field of educational 
literature the revised volume is excel- 
lent. 


GEORGE C. ATTEBERRY, JOHN L. AUBLE, 
and Excin F. Hunt, /ntroduction to 
Social Science: A Survey of Social 
Problems. Macmillan, New York, 
1941. 668 pages. 


Experimental pioneering in the devel- 
opment of survey courses has been par- 


ticularly characteristic of the three city 
junior colleges in Chicago. This volume, 
whose authors represent these three in- 
stitutions, is the matured result of such 
experimentation for the past seven 
years. Its subject matter has been tried 
out and revised and re-revised as re- 
quired work for all freshmen in the 
three city colleges. It has thus gone 
through the rigorous test of experience, 
first as mimeographed outlines and sy]l- 
labi, and then as a planographed text of 
which there have been two editions. It 
represents the product, therefore, of the 
experience and thought of a group of 
social science instructors working coop- 
eratively to meet the needs of junior col- 
lege students in an introductory survey 
course in social sciences. Twelve other 
instructors in the junior colleges of the 
city are listed as “collaborating au- 
thors.” The 25 chapters are grouped 
into three divisions, basic factors in so- 
cial problems, social relations and social 
problems, and the competitive system 
and social problems. The increasing 
number of junior colleges interested in 
survey courses, particularly in social 
sciences, will find it worth while to con- 
sider this volume carefully as a possible 
guide for such work in their institu- 
tions. 


Puiturps BRADLEY, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Isolation Reconsidered, 209 
pages; and The Teacher and Interna- 
tional Relations, 19 pages; American 
Council on Education, Washington, 


D. C. 


In the international crisis which faces 
the United States, teachers of social 
studies face a heavy responsibility. Iso- 
lation, intervention, neutrality, recipro- 
cal trade, total defense, are terms which 
are met over and over again by students, 
teachers, and administrators. Even if 
the colleges. should try to avoid these is- 
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sues, they could not do so. Teachers, 
however, do not find it easy to meet the 
challenges which newspapers, radio, and 
movies throw into the classroom. To 
help in meeting this need, the American 
Council on Education last year estab- 
lished the Committee on Materials of 
Instruction, composed of outstanding 
social scientists, with Phillips Bradley 
of Queens College as chairman, and 
charged the committee to prepare im- 
partial, authentic, and useful material 
which might be integrated into the cur- 
riculum. J. Thomas Askew, Armstrong 
Junior College, Georgia, was the junior 
college representative on this committee. 
Two helpful publications have already 
come from the work of the committee. 
American Isolation Reconsidered is a 
resource unit which traces the history of 
American neutrality from 1793 to 1941 
and points out the issues involved in the 
decision we have faced about peace and 
war in 1812, 1914 and 1941. It includes 
more than 60 pages of the original 
documents related to these issues. The 
Teacher and International Relations out- 
lines a point of view for teachers dur- 
ing the crisis, and suggests methods 
to aid them in doing a better job. 


Joun J. W. NEUNER and BENJAMIN R. 


Haynes, Office Management and 
Practice. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1941. 530 
pages. 


Junior colleges with departments of 
business education which offer courses 
in office management (the number is 
steadily increasing) will find this new 
text a very practical guide. It is based 
upon the authors’ combined experience 
of more than 20 years in business offices 
and in the teaching of office manage- 
ment. The text develops the various 
phases of the subject from the elemen- 
tary office routines to the more compli- 


cated problems of planning and person- 
nel. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
management in relation to small or mod- 
erate sized offices. More than a hundred 
well chosen illustrations add greatly to 
the clarity and concreteness of presenta- 
tion. An abundance of questions and 
problems, many of them furnished by 
business houses, are adapted to the level 
and experience of college students. A 
separate manual for instructors is avail- 


able. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ELEANOR D. Cuitp and Harpy R. Fincn, Pro- 
ducing School Movies: A Manual for Teach- 
ers and Students Interested in Producing 
Amateur Films. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Chicago, 1941. 151 pages. 

H. E. Dewey, Unit Tests in the Social Stud- 
ies. World Book Co., Yonkers, New York, 
1941. 95 pages. 

W. B. Graves, American State Government 
(Revised Edition). D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1941. 944 pages. 

Wittiam T. Hastincs, Syllabus of American 
Literature. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1941. 141 pages. 

Jesse Howarp and CuHartes W. Roserts, 
The Problem of English Composition in 
American Colleges and Universities. Uni- 
versity of Illinois en July 22, 1941, 
Urbana, Illinois. 94 pag 

Mae Ippins, Workbook i Physical Educa- 
tion. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1941. 144 
pages. 

Frep J. Ketty and Exta B. Ratcuirre, Finan- 
cial Aid for College Students. U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 11, Wash- 
ington, 1941. 35 pages. 

Rosert M. Lester: Forty Years of Carnegie 
Giving: A Summary of the Benefactions of 
Andrew Carnegie and of the Work of the 
Philanthropic Trusts Which He Created. 
Scribner’s, New York, 1941. 186 pages. 

Howarp S. Nosie, WILBERT E. KARRENBROCK, 
and Harry Simons, Advanced Accounting. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
1941. 846 pages. 

Ernest W. Tiecs and Barney Katz, Mental 
Hygiene in Education. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1941. 418 pages. 

JESSE F. Wituiams, Personal Hygiene Applied 
(Seventh edition). W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, 1941. 529 pages. 

Louis B. Wricut and H. T. SwepENBERG, Jr., 
The American Tradition: National Charac- 
teristics, Past and Present. F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, 1941. 674 pages. 
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4160. GLADFELTER, M. E., “American 
Junior Colleges,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 16:243 (January 1941). 


Review of W. C. Eells’ American Junior 
Colleges. 


4161. GuippeEn, Lois, “What our School 
is Doing to Provide Practical Train- 
ing in the Secretarial Course,” South- 
ern California Commercial Teachers 
Association Symposium on Commer- 
cial Education, April and October 
Meetings, 1932. Pages 35-9. 

Report for Pasadena Junior College. 

4162. Goun, Vircinia, “Cooperative 
Retailing in San Francisco Junior 
College,” Distributive Occupation 
Club of California News Bulletin, 
1:12-13 (May 1939). 

Brief account of the cooperative course 
launched after conference of state and local 
school officials, retail store executive officers, 


retail clerks labor union, and the teacher- 
coordinator. 


4163. GoscH, MARCcELLA, “Foreign Lan- 


guages in Junior College,” Modern 
Language Journal, 25:44-47 (October 
1940). 

Author’s summary: “Though stressing 
vocational and semiprofessional work, junior 
colleges have a definite place for foreign 
languages. Students generally become in- 
terested in the language they need, while 
instructors are enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive.” Based upon information furnished by 
52 public junior colleges in 19 states. 


4164. Goscu, MARCELLA, “Foreign Lan- 
guage in Junior Colleges,” Education 
Abstracts, 5:361 (December 1940). 


Abstract of article by same author in 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eels (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


Modern Language Journal. See No. 4163. 
4165. GraFFaM, Donan T., “Program 


of Guidance,” Sierra Educational 
News, 36:22-23 (December 1940). 


Head of social science department of 
Citrus Junior College, California, describes 
the guidance program at the college and 
summarizes four chief functions in a com- 
pact chart. 


4166. GraHam, C. B., “Literature 
Courses for Terminal Students,” Col- 
lege English, 2:682-87 (April 1941). 

Author holds there is no valid reason for 
different type of course in English literature 


for junior college terminal students from 
that for transfer students. 


4167. GRAHAM, JEssIE, “General Busi- 
ness Education Appropriate for the 
Junior College,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, 3:23-29 (May 
1935). 


General business education is defined as 
“education dealing with all phases of busi- 
ness touching the life of the individual—as 
business worker, consumer, or citizen.” 
Names three types of service appropriate 
for business education in the junior college. 

4168. Graves, GreorcE, “The Contribu- 


tions of the Junior College to Nursing 
Education,” American Journal of 
Nursing, 36:809-10 (August 1936). 

Summary of a paper presented before the 
National League of Nursing Education at 
the Los Angeles convention. Emphasizes 
opportunity of the junior college to provide 
needed general education. 


4169. Graves, Georce W., “The Con- 
tribution of the Junior College and 
Other Institutions of Collegiate Grade 
to Nursing Education,” National 
League of Nursing Education Annual 
Report and Proceedings, 1936. Pages 
109-17. 


Discusses the changed status of nursing 
from a craft to a profession requiring a 
broader educational base, obtainable only 
in institutions above the rank of high 
schools. Traces historical development of 
junior colleges, naming their recognized 
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functions, and stating that the availability 
of junior colleges makes possible higher 
standards of nursing education. 

4170. Graves, Henry S., and GuwISE, 


Cepric H., Forest Education, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, 1932. 421 pages. 


Discusses general education desirable in 
junior colleges as prerequisite to forestry, 
and junior college courses in forestry. 
(Pages 115-16, 336-38). 

4171. Gray, Rupe, The Preparation of 
Chemistry Teachers in Selected Uni- 
versities, Liberal Arts Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 1933. 253 pages. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


4172. Gray, Rutu A., Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1935- 
1936, U. S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 6, 1937. 338 pages. 


Contains many references to junior college 
studies. 


4173. Gray, Rutu A., Bibliography of 
Research Studies on Education, 1936- 
1937, U. S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 5, 1938. 373 pages. 


Contains many references to junior col- 
lege studies. 


4174. Gray, Rutu A., Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1937- 
1938, U. S. Office of Education, Bul- 
letin No. 5, 1939. 400 pages. 


Contains many references to junior col- 
lege studies. 


4175. Gray, Rutu A., Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1938- 
1939, U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 5, 1940, Washington, D. C. 
411 pages. 

Includes annotations concerning 15 jun- 
ior college studies. 


4176. Gray, W. S., and others, “Read- 
ing,” Review of Educational Research, 
10:79-106 (April, 1940). 

Brief report on reading activities in Chi- 
cago junior colleges. 

4177. Gray, WiLtu1am Scott, editor, 


Recent Trends in American College 
Education, Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
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Higher Institutions, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1931. 253 pages. 

Part I is devoted to reorganization of the 
junior college, to which nine educators con- 


tributed papers. 

4178. Gray, WILLIAM SCOTT, editor, 
General Education: Its Nature, Scope, 
and Essential Elements. Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Higher Institutions, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 
188 pages. 

The papers presented by various educa- 
tors are organized in nine chapters cover- 
ing (1) The nature, scope, and essential 
elements of general education; (2) The 
relation of the humanities to general edu- 
cation; (3) The relation of science to gen- 
eral education; (4) The relation of the 
social sciences to general education; (5) 
Significant trends in the curriculum at the 
junior college level (L. V. Koos); (6) 
Experimental programs of general educa- 
tion in colleges and universities; (7) Ex- 
perimental programs of general education 
involving both the high school and junior 
college level; (8) The four-year college, 
the University of Chicago and (9) Sum- 
mary of the conference. The Joliet experi- 
ment and the Pasadena reorganization are 
the two junior college plans presented in 
Chapter 7. ; 

4179. GREEN, G., “Los Angeles Junior 
College Library in the Carnegie Sur- 
vey,” Pacific Bindery Talk, 10:129-30 
(March 1938). 

Comments on W. C. Eells’ article in Jun- 
ior College Journal, December 1937. Criti- 
cizes suggested standards from Los Angeles 
Junior College standpoint. 


4180. GREENLEAF, WALTER J., “Higher 
Education’s Roster,” School Life, 19: 
77 (December 1933). 


Summary of statistics on type and num- 
ber of institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding the junior college, from the Edu- 
cational Directory 1934 (Bulletin No. 1, 
Part III). 

4181. GREENLEAF, WALTER J., Working 


Your Way Through College, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Vocation Division 
Bulletin No. 210, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 175 pages. 


Includes data on more than 200 junior 
colleges. 


4182. Grirrin, ALIcE J., “The Trans- 
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fer of Credits in Survey Courses,” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 16:491-94 
(July 1941). 

Aim of this paper is “not to give a gen- 
eral summary of common practice in eval- 
uating survey courses, but, instead, to em- 
phasize some of the points at issue as we 
find them in the Middle West.” 

4183. Grirrinc, Cora B., The Public 


Junior College in Mississippi, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 1936. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at Louisiana 
State University. (Abstract in: Louisiana 
State University Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 12: 
93) “Traces the history of the junior col- 
lege movement in Mississippi, and studies 
Hinds Junior College as a typical institu- 
tion of this movement.” 


4184. GrirFinc, Joun B., “The Cul- 
tural Element in Junior College Edu- 
cation,” California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education, 7:352-64 (June 
1932). 

4185. Gromen, ETHEL EVANGELINE 
DoroTHEA, A Personality Study of 
Junior College Girls, Austin, 1936. 


Unpublished master’s thesis, University 

of Texas. 

4186. GRONEMAN, CHRIS HAROLD, “In- 
dustrial Education in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Industrial Education Magazine, 
39:128-35 (May 1937). 

The report of one of the sub-committees 
of the Association of Municipal Junior Col- 
leges of Oklahoma. “The great problem of 
the administration today is to find the type 


of work that will assist those who are seek- 
ing semiprofessional or terminal courses.” 


4187. Haas, K. B., “An Outline for a 
Course in the Principles of Consumer 
Economics,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, March, pages 25-6; April, 
page 24; May, pages 19, 28; 1935. 

According to F. J. Weersing, School Re- 
view, 44:220 (March 1936), “one of the 
most realistically suggestive and forward- 
looking courses in consumer education suit- 
able for use in high school, junior college, 


or evening classes.” Selective bibliography 
given for each of 27 topics. 


4188. Haccerty, Wittiam J., and 
Works, GeorceE A., “An Analysis of 
the Library Data of the Higher Insti- 
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tutions of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion for the Year 1933-34,” North 
Carolina Association Quarterly, 11: 
457-69 (April 1937). 

Extensive tabulation and discussion of 
data on library holdings, expenditures and 
usage, including figures for public junior 
colleges and endowed junior colleges. 


4189. Haccerty, WILLIAM J., and 
Works, Georce A., “Certificates and 
Degrees Granted by Higher Institu- 
tions which Were on the Accredita- 
tion List of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1936-1937,” North Caro- 
lina Association Quarterly, 13:10-65 
(July 1938). 

Includes data on undergraduate certif- 
cates and degrees (pages 10-13) and tabu- 
lar summaries including the junior colleges 
in Appendices A to G (pages 46-51). 

4190. Haccerty, WiLuiAmM J., and 
Works, GeorceE A., “Faculties of Col- 


leges and Universities Accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools During 
1936-1937,” North Carolina Associa- 
tion Quarterly, 13:309-407 (January 
1939). 


Includes statistical data from 41 junior 
colleges, covering faculty competence, or- 
ganization for service, and a third subdivi- 
sion covering conditions of faculty service 
such as salaries, teaching load, and appoint- 
ment procedures. 

4191. Haccerty, WitiiMm J., and 
BRUMBAUGH, A. J., “The Student in 
College and University,” North Caro- 
lina Association Quarterly, 13:559- 
630, 14:201-226 (April, October, 
1939). 


A study of personnel work in colleges 
and universities accredited by the North 
Central Association 1937-38. Includes data 
supplied by 42 junior colleges, 26 publicly 
—16 privately controlled. 

4192. Hair, Louise, and WALLACE, 


Ipa, “A Curricular Study of Commer- 
cial Education,” Journal of Business 
Education, 7:9-10, 14 (May 1938). 


A study based on a questionnaire sent to 
directors of commercial education in 50 
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cities, replies being received from 37 as listed. 

Covers field of secondary education from 

junior high school through junior college. 
4193. Hae, Wyatt W., “Assimilation 


Success, and Attitude a Junior Col- 
lege Graduates in Higher Institu- 
tions,” American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars Bulletin, 8:53-74 
(January 1933). 


Abstract of doctoral dissertation. See 
No. 2209. 
4194. Hartt, WALTER A., A Follow-up 


Study Problem of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege Students, University of Southern 
California (June 1929), 350 pages. 


Abstract in National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin No. ~ , 88-90 (Jan- 
uary 1931). See No. 

4195. Ha we, Rita 5 Vv hich College? 
Macmillan, New York. 258 pages. 

Reviewed by Martha T. Boardman in the 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
14:508-09 (December 1928). Includes dis- 
cussion of place of the new junior college 
in the education scheme. 


4196. HANNELLY, ROBERT J., The Mathe- 
matics Program in the Junior College, 


Boulder, Colorado, 1939. 


Unpublished doctor’s dissertation at Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 
4197. HANNELLY, Rosert J., “Mathe- 


matics in the Junior College,” Ameri- 
can Mathematical Monthly, 46:581- 
585 (November 1939). 


Based on material used in the author’s 
unpublished doctoral dissertation. Junior 
college offerings as revealed by an examina- 
tion of 352 junior college bulletins. Mathe- 
matics texts in use in junior colleges are 
listed, problems and issues are briefly dis- 
cussed, and solutions proposed. General 
mathematics courses are recommended; 
semiprofessional courses in mathematics 
should be offered as semiprofessional cur- 
ricula demand, and it is urged that pre- 
professional requirements be less rigid, 
permitting future engineers to study more 
social subjects. 

4198. Harseson, Joun W., “Provision 


for Recommended and Non-Recom- 
mended Groups in Junior Colleges,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, Vol. 4, Nos. 5, 6 
(January-February 1926). 


19] 


If the student’s education is likely to 
cease with the junior college, “the responsi- 
bility rests upon the college to discover his 
aptitudes and interests and direct his edu- 
cation in such a manner as will prepare 
him for his maximum personal development 
and greater contribution to society.” 


4199. HaRBESON, JoHN W., “The 6-4-4 
Plan of School Organization with Spe- 
cial Reference to its Application in 
the City of Pasadena,” National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin 
26, page 22 (April 1929). 

Abstract of article in California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, 5:45-50 (Oc- 
tober 1928). See No. 556. 

4200. Harseson, Joun W., “Some 


Contemporaneous Experiments in Col- 
lege Education,” Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars Tenth 
Annual Convention Proceedings, No- 
vember 11-12, 1935. Pages 19-25. 


Summaries of experiments at University 
of Chicago and University of Minnesota 
followed by enumeration and brief discus- 
sion of nine “challenging ideas emerging 
from Modern College Experimentation.” 


4201. Harseson, Joun W., “The Re- 
organized College of the University 
of Chicago,” School Review, 43:706- 


8 (November 1935). 
Review of C. S. Boucher’s The Chicago 
College Plan. See No. 2855. 
4202. HarsBeson, JoHn W., “Meeting 


the Needs of Terminal Students at the 
Junior College Level,” School Review, 
48:577-87 (October 1940). 


“Meeting the needs of terminal students 
constitutes the most significant, as well as 
the most difficult, problem in the junior 
college today ... ile only a beginning 
has been made in this great function of the 
junior college, it may truly be said that 
junior college administrators have sensed 
their responsibilities and are courageously 
pioneering in an effort to provide satisfac- 
tory vocational training for their terminal 
students.” 


4203. HaRBESON, JoHN W., “Meeting 
the Needs of Terminal Students at 
the Junior College Level,” Educational 
Digest, 6:48-50 (December 1940). 


Abstract of article by same author in 
School Review, October 1940. 
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4204. Harseson, Joun W., “The Pro- 


gram of the Four-Year Junior Col- 
lege: Advantages and Disadvantages,” 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 24: 
94-104 (December 1940). 


States and discusses nine advantages and 
five problems of the four-year institution, 
based upon 12 years’ experience at Pasa- 
dena Junior College. Refers in discussion 
of many of the advantages to arguments 
used by W. C. Eells 10 years ago in his 
The Junior College. 


4205. Harseson, Joun W., “The Jun- 


ior College: An Overview of Its Place 
in the American Educational Pro- 
gram, Journal of Higher Education, 
12:15-20 (January 1941). 


The author holds that the “public junior 
college should break away from the usual 
college tradition” and become a true com- 
munity college, meeting the needs of both 
college preparatory and terminal students 
and those of the adults of the community 
as well. “Progressive junior college educa- 
tion does not come cheap .. . If, however, 
an effective junior college program can be 
developed and training given in these insti- 
tutions adequate for the creation of a self- 
dependent citizenry, it will be much less 
expensive than our gigantic programs of de- 
linquency and relief.” 


4206. HarsBeson, J. W., “The Junior 


College,” Bulletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 3:1-2 (April 
1941). 


Extracts from article by same author in 
Journal of Higher Education, January 1941, 
and comments on same. 


4207. Harpesty, C. D., Planning the 


Junior College Library in American 
School and University, 1940, New 
York, 1940. Pages 308-12. 


Curriculum offerings must be detailed in 
terms of course outlines, syllabi, etc., which 
present detailed reading lists showing re- 
sources, magazines, books, and other ma- 
terial which must be available in the li- 
brary if the students are to obtain a real 
exposure to the educational program. 


4208. Harpy, Joun Bryan, The Jun- 


tor College, Dallas, Texas, 1939. 
Unpublished master’s thesis at Southern 

Methodist. Abstract in: Southern Metho- 

dist University Abstracts of Theses, 7:19- 
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20. Traces the history of the junior col. 
lege from 1852 to 1938, stressing the pre. 
paratory function of the junior college; the 
junior college as a terminal institution; the 
vocational trend of the college; and the 
savings afforded students by the junior col- 
lege. Finds that 90 per cent of the junior 
colleges emphasize the preparatory func- 
tion; 40 per cent mention the terminal 
idea; and 95 per cent emphasize the voca- 
tional trend. 


4209. Harmon, H. G., “The Transfer 


Problem,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
15:495-504 (July 1940). 


An analysis of the “magnificent array of 
services which the modern junior college 
renders: advised, interviewed, counseled, 
directed, admonished, diagnosed, examined, 
analyzed, tested, recommended, approved, 
conferred upon.” Includes description of 
procedures at William Woods College. Fol- 
lowed by discussion by Mr. Dammon, Mr. 


Williams, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Sala, Mr. Mar- 
ston, and Mr. Smith. 
4210. Harney, T. E., “Over Four 


Hundred Junior Colleges,” Catholic 
School Interests, 8:356-58, 382, 384, 
386 (1929). 
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